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Poetry. 














AT HOME. 





When I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much irequented house; 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
‘easting beneath green orange boughs; 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked tue pulp of plum and peach; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


I listened to their honest chat; 
Said one: “Tv-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.” 
Said one: “Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.” 
Said one: “To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 


“To-morrow,” said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way; 2+ 
“To-morrow,” cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Their life stood full at blessed noon; f 
I, only I, had passed away ; 
“To-morrow and to-day,” they cried; 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth; 
I, all forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay, and yet to part how loth; 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I, who from love had passed, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 
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THE ROBINS HAVE COME BACK AGAIN. 





There’s a call upon the housetop, an answer from the 
plain, 
There’s a warble in the sunshine, a twitter in the rain, 
And through my heart at sound of these, 
There comes a nameless thrill, 
As sweet as odor of the rose, 
Or verdure to the hill; 
And ail these joyous mornings 
My heart pours forth this strain: 
“God bless the dear old robins, 
* Who have come back again.” 


For they bring a thought of summer, of dreamy, luscious 
days, 
Of kingcups in the meadow, making a golden haze ; 
A longing for the clover blooms, 
For roses all aglow, 
For fragrant blossoms, where the bees 
With droning murmurs go; 
I dream of all the beauties 
Of summer’s golden reign, 
And sing: “God keep the robins, 
Who have come back again.” 
God, the Creator, doth not sit aloof, 
As in a picture painted on the roof, 
Occasionally looking down from thence. 
He is all presence and all providence ; 
Sentient in whatsoever life may draw 
Breath from Him, and beyond, sentient in law. 
He doth not sit at one end of the chain 
Of Being, thrilling it now and again— 
He who is Being, and doth bound and bind 
Its particles in the Eternal Mind. 
Outside his providence we cannot stand. 
His presence makes the smallest room expand 
Wider than wings of day and night e’er fanned; 
I who am here, his messenger to-night, 
But bring that presence to a point in light. 
We are the agencies, the living laws, 
Whereby creation is eternal cause. 


MASS CONVENTION 


— OF THE — 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY liTH AND 12TH. 


A MAss CONVENTION ‘for the advocacy of WomMAN 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New York 
during anniversary week, in StetnwAay HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address. 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to wddress the convention :— 
Henry Warp Beecufr, Jas. Freeman CLARKE, 
GroRGE WILLIAM Curtis, PuEBE A, HANAFORD, 
JULIA WARD Howe, JOHN WHITEHEAD, 
Wo. Lioyp Garrison, Hannan M. T. CUTLER, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Oscar CLUTE, 

RoBert CoLLyeEr, Ava C. BowLEs, 

Lucy SToneE, GILEs B, STEBBINS, 
HenrY B. BLACKWELL, ELIzABETH K.CHURCHILL, 
Mary Grew, GILBERT HAVEN, 

JAMES B. BRADWELL, T. W. Higernson, 

CELIA BURLEIGH, OLIVER JOHNSON, 
ROWLAND ConNOoR, Moses Corr TYLER; 
MAkry F. Davis, AARON M. POWELL, 
STEPHEN 8S. Foster, MrriaM M. CoLe, 

Moses Coir TYLER. Wa. HENRY CHANNING. 

Other distinguished speakers are expected, and will 
be announced hereafter. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 

Lucy STone, Chairman Executive Committee. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


“The man who is worth fifty thousand dollars,” said 
Stephen Girard, “is as well off as if he were rich.” The 
lover of books, with one delightful volume on hand 
which he has not read, is for the time being as rich as 
if he owned the whole Alexandrine library. I am that 





‘rests upon three books that lie on the corner of my ta- 


happy mortal. As I look up from my writing, my eye 
\ 'e—new books, with rich maroon binding and creamy 
pages—pages suggesting clouds where a dream of the 
sunset lingers,—Emerson’s complete works, with the 
last volume unread. Iam richer than Croesus—more 
content, than if I possessed the philosopher’s stone. 

Children long to touch what attracts them, and young 
people to make the acquaintance of the writers of their 
favorite books. Later, we fear to tarnish the gilding, 
and are content to worship our idols at a respectful dis- 
tance. On acertain occasion when I had been listen- 
ing entranced to Emerson’s wonderful utverances an 
amiable friend insisted upon presenting me. Could I 
have dropped on my knees before the oracle, and kissed 
the hand that had recorded the words of wisdom to 
which I had listened, I should have been content; but, 
finding no word that fitted the greatness of the occa- 
sion, I was dumb, and ever since have been wary if I 
approached Olympus. Most writers give us the best of 
themselves in their books, and to know more of them is 
like drinking the amber coffee and then insisting upon 
tasting the dregs. Only a few transcend their own ut- 
terances and are in themselves better than anything 
they have done. 

Both people and books are apt to be estimated ac- 
cording to their adaptation to our special need, rather 
than with reference to their intrinsic value. We call 
that good which is good for us. Once, in travelling, I 
met a woman with whom I was charmed. She seemed 
to me an oracle of wisdom, and I was continually sigh- 
ing to renew the acquaintance. She had helped me to 
a truth that I was reaching after but could not lay hold 
of. Years after, when we became neighbors, I thought 
I should be constantly enriched by her wealth, but that 
truth was the solitary gift which she had for me; she 
has never helped me to another, probably never will; 
but if from each new acquaintance we derived one 
thought worth remembering we should be richer than 
we are. A certain eight-year old economist restricted 
herself to ten pages a day of Miss Alcott’s “Little Wo- 
men,” because it was “so nice” and she wanted “to 
make it last as long as she could.” We should exercise 
a like frugality in our intercourse with those dear to us, 
lest a run on the bank of friendship should some day 
leave us bankrupt. 

The last has been such a wonderful week that I am 
almost tempted, in spite of my aversion to it, to write 
news. Everything is always happening in New York, 
and yet such a celebration as that of last week can hap- 
pen but once in the history of a nation. Watching the 
long procession of our colored citizens that turned out 
to do honor to the occasion, the pageant seemed to fade 
from before my eyes, and in its place appeared the per- 
sons and events of more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when the evils of slavery and its abolition were 
first brought to my attention. A school-girl in an in- 
land country town, only a slight ripple of the great wave 


there was to be a meeting in the open air at which Ger- 
rit Smith, Abby Kelly and James G. Birney were to 
speak. 

How it all comes back to me! The cloudless sky— 
for it was one of the most perfect of days—the deep 
shade of the maples sprinkled here and there with sun- 
light that drifted through the leaves as the breeze 
swayed them, and the undulating landscape of hill and 
valley rich with wheat-fields and waving corn. One 
after another, the speakers mounted the platform and 
told the story of the slave—of his wrongs and woes, and 
of the nation’s peril. I have but an indistinct remem- 
brance of James G. Birney; but the woman-orator—the 
first I had ever seen—riveted my attention. Her soft, 
gray dress, with the neatly folded neckkerchief, the 
earnest face, and smooth bands of dark hair, impressed 
me pleasantly. She did not seem unwomanly or out of 
place, standing there and pleading for the oppressed ; 
the only incongruity was in the audience, an assem- 
blage more motley than any that comes together in 
these days, even in response to the call for a Woman 
Suffrage convention. Seated in front of the platform 
were a few who listened eagerly, showing by the strong 
sympathy expressed in their faces that to them it was 
no tale to be listened to for an hour and forgotten, but 
one of the vital interests of their lives. Back of them, 
and outnumbering them ten to one, were men and wom- 
en who listened with a half incredulous look on their 
faces; interrupted by dissenting murmurs, and a little 
further off were the scoffers to whom the occasion was 
one of much merriment, and the efforts of the abolition- 
ists the ultima thule of absurdity. 

For myself, I doubt if up to that time I had ever had 
an intelligent thought on the subject, but I wanted to hear 
Gerrit Smith, the great orator, and to see a woman speak 
in public. How could she do it? Among the pictures 
of the past none is distincter in outline, or fresher in 
color, than the Gerrit Smith of that summer afternoon. 
The tall, majestic form, clothed in blue broadcloth, the 
Shakespeare collar fastened at the throat by asimple rib- 
bon, when everybody else wore the stiffest of standing 
collars, and the most uncompromising of stocks, were 
sufficiently remarkable, but it was the face that arrest- 
ed and held my attention, and was truly a revelation to 
me. Eminently handsome, it had yet a charm beyond 
beauty. Its dignity, its sweetness, its nobility, spoke to 
my heart in a language never to be forgotten. I became 
a hero-worshipper on the instant and set up in my con- 
sciousness a—till then—unimagined standard of manly 
excellence. For many years my interest in the cause 
was secondary to my interest in its advocate—for many 
years I honestly believed that Gerrit Smith was the best 
and noblest of living men; and had the celebration of 
last week been foretold I should not have doubted that 
in the achievement of the victory celebrated, he would 
be mainly instrumental. 

I know now how far I was from the truth, that my 
early hero was only one of an army of heroes, each one 
of whom was no less grandly devoted ; but looking upon 
this procession of colored men, attending the various 
meetings which have been held to celebrate a truth vin- 
dicated, a victory won, my thoughts have kept stirring 
to the old memories. I have seemed to hear again that 
voice, which for richness and melody lives unrivalled in 
my remembrance, to look again into the clear eyes so 
full of human sympathy, to see before me the noble 
presence that gave to every beholder “assurance of a 
man.” : 

Thank God! that he has lived to see this day; that 
the cause to which he devoted his best years is crowned 
with success; that onthe locks, which I remember as 
dark and lustrous, but which ere now must be silvered 
with age, the crown of victory is at length placed. A 
great step has been gained in the onward march of hu- 
manity, the distinctions of race have begun to be abol- 
ished, the black man is a citizen; and now comes the 
larger field; the conflict on the higher plane; the as- 
sault of progress upon the last stronghold of despotism ; 
the vindication of the individual. Now begirs to be de- 
monstrated, the fact that above all accidents of race, col- 
or or sex, is the sacred platform of a common humanity ; 
now are to be laid the foundations of that city whose 
length, breadth and height are equal, and into which 
are to be “brought the glory and the honor of the na- 
tions.” CELIA BURLEIGH. 
New York, April 14, 1870. 





THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS. 


The National Opinion, of Bradford, Vt., recently as- 
serted that “one of the most prominent agitators for 
Woman Suffrage declares that marriage is the cause of 
more evil than all the poverty in the world.” 

We pronounced the statement untrue, and called upon 
the editor, Mr. D. B. Cobb, to give name and date, or 
else to retract his assertion. 

Mr. Cobb replies as follows :— 

As to the statement in question—that a prominent 
one of the Woman Suffrage agitators has declared that 
“marriage is the cause of more evil than all the poverty 
in the world”—Mr. Blackwell will find it in an article in 
the Revolution of January 27; and he will also find in 
the same paper the following declaration :—“A wife has 
no rights that a husband feels bound to respect.” And 
now we call upon Mr. Biackwell to retract his assertion 
that our statement is untrue. 


We have referred to the Revolution of January 27, 
and here is the article referred to. It is entitled 


o “Woman’s Rights,” from this day, henceforth, and 
forever. 

I have been, as the politicians say, “on the fence,” 
ever since the grand movement was inaugurated, silent- 
ly looking on, and hoping for clearer vision. It has 
come at last, with a stunning blow, which has wholl 
converted me, “body and soul,” to this noble cause, 
am now over the fence. 

I would not thrust private griefs into public ears, but 
attentive observation for many years has fully demon- 

strated that, under the present administration of affairs 
as a general thing,a wife has no rights that a husband 
Seels bound to respect. 

It is the cause of more sorrows and separations than 
all the poverty that ever was inflicted upon mankind. 
If “Woman Suffrage” is the remedy, let it speedily come ; 
if not, probe to the very centre of the qvll-tenre not a 
s'one unturned, that may help to bring about a revolu- 
tion so greatly needed. DN. 

CuicaGo, Jan. 12, 1870. 


So far from the above being from the pen of “one of 
the most prominent agitators of Woman Suffrage” it 
is an anonymous communication, signed “D. N.,” to 
whose identity neither Mr. Cobb nor ourselves have the 
slightest clue. But its author (apparently a woman) 
expressly states that she is a recent convert; therefore, 
of course, not “one of the prominent agitators,” as as- 
serted, 

The writer does not use the words quoted by Mr. 
Cobb; does not allude to marriage; does not assail 





| marriage at all, But she says that it, i. e., the prevalent 


| disregard of the rights of wives by cruel husbands, un- 
der the existing laws and customs of society, is produc- 
tive of untold misery. Will Mr. Cobb deny this? We 
| could give him thousands of instances of cruelty and 
| injustice drawn from the court records of every State, 
Vermont included. But, right or wrong, the statement 
is not an attack on marriage, and the language quoted is 
not to be found in the article. We hope and believe 
that Mr. Cobb will frankly acknowledge his mistake. 

Now as to the general proposition that the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage are making war upon marriage. It 
is a mistake. We have attended hundreds of Woman 
Suffrage meetings and conventions during the past 
twenty years, in Eastern and Western States. We have 
occasionally heard unwise and exaggerated statements 

made at these meetings as at others. 

But we have never heard an attack on the marriage 
relation, nor an immoral or immodest expression from 
the lips of man or woman at these meetings. We have 
never heard an argument militating directly, or indirect- 
ly against the sanctity of home, or the perpetuity of do- 
mestic ties, 

In the very next article to the one quoted by Mr, 
Cobb, occurs the following admirable statement by “one 
of the promiuent agitators,’ Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
which we commend to his attention :— 

To those who dread a social danger in the change of 
woman’s position, we would say: Fear nothing — the 
daughter, the wife, the mother, will always conciliate 
their new duties with the old. The more a woman is 
enlightened by education, ennobled by work, and eleva- 
ted by the exercise of her rights, the more will she ex- 
cel in virtues—forgetfulness of duty springs from igno- 
rance, and from: mural and physical dependence. 

Mr. Cobb proceeds to ask us the following ques- 
tions :— 

1. “Is the whole and ulterior purpose of this woman 
movement simply to secure to woman the privilege of 
expressing an authoritative opinion upon questions of 
public interest ?” 

We reply in the affirmative. We demand Woman Suf- 
frage, pure and simple—political equality—equal citizen- 
ship for men and women—“only this and nothing more.” 

2. “Ifso,why did Mr. Blackwell deem it necessary, in 
the outset of the Vermont campaign, to advise the agita- 
tors to confine themselves to the questions of woman’s 
voting, and to cloak their views upon, and keep silence 
in regard to other issues connected with this move- 
ment?” 

We reply,—Because other issues are not connected 
with this movement. Because woman’s entranchise- 
ment is a great and vital political question,—a reform 
which is imperatively demanded for the intellectual ele- 
vation of woman, for the moral elevation of man, for 
the purity and progress of society. Because it is best 
that every question should be considered and settled 
upon its own merits, aud because “one thing at a time” 
is the correct method of thought and action. 

The most orthodox theology, the must rigid views of 
marital obligations, the most conservative habits ot 
thought upon every other question, are entirely compat- 
ible with our demand that Suffrage shall be universal.. 
Or that, if restricted, it shall be based upon virtue and 
intelligence irrespective of race, color or sex. 

H. B. B. 





A ONE-SIDED METHOD OF EFFECTING PEACE. 


It should have been stated, in our last number, that 
the letter addressed to the editor of the New York In- 
dependent, signed by some of the prominent members of 
the American Woman Sutirage Association in reply to 
its impeachment by Mr. Tilton as a factious or rival or- 
ganization, was refused an insertion in his paper, and 
not the least reference made to it as having been receiv- 
ed. Such conduct is wholly incompatible with fair deal- 
ing, and glaringly partisan while atfecting impartiality. 
We did not suppose it possible that Mr. Tilton could be 
guilty of such injustice; but, it having been excluded 
from the Independent, we teel that the movement in 
which we are engaged is all the more indebted to the 





OVER THE FENCE. 








GERALD MASSEY. 


had reached me. But on acertain summer afternoon 


You may set me down at once as a thorough advocate 


New York Tribune and World for giving the letter re- 
ferred to a place in their columns. 
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WOMEN IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

[The following article trom the Cornell Era, the Uni- 
versity paper, was written by Prof. Russel, of that insti- 
tution, in answer to a previous editorial of. the ra, op- 
posing the admission of women to Cornell, and deprecat- 
ing their admission to the State University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor.—Eb.] 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Please allow me a few lines for 
some considerations of the “woman question” and the 

robability of our institution being involved in it, In- 

eed, the great extent of the movement towards enlarg- 
ing the sphere of education for women is remarkable. 
In our country, its activity is in proportion to the cultiva- 
tion and enterprise of different sections, and, without 
claiming it as any proof of the correctness of any opinion, 
it may be said that the progressive party is very unequal- 
ly divided on the question. Before the late war was 
over, there was a general conviction that the next battle 
would be about women’s rights to any education, and 
any employment for which they might be fit. 

n England, John Stuart Mill has thrown all the 
weight of his influence and his intellect in favor of giv- 
ing them the privilege of voting, from which the ques- 
tion of education is inseparable, and his motion was sup- 
ported by an unexpectedly large minority in the House 
of Commons. The Anglo-Saxon respect for woman nat- 
urally places the two nations side by side in her cause. 
In Prussia, too, the Queen is at the head of a society of 
ladies, whose object is to extend the sphere of female 
employment. When the Princess Royal of that country 
visited Paris and the Grand Exposition, she sent for Mr. 
Laboulaye for the sole purpose of talking with him about 
the education of the sexes in the same institutions. She 
told him of the Queen of England sending a commission 
to the United States to examine the institutions there, 
and she quoted from their report the remarks of a pro- 
fessor of Antioch College about the capacity of women 
for mathematics. This, of course, is proof only of the 
feeling on this subject, of persons under very different 
circumstances from our own. Constantinople has a 
Turkish newspaper entirely devoted to the woman’s 
movement, and even India’s “coral strand” is visited by 
the wave. Noble Mary Carpenter, of Liverpool, was 
kindly welcomed by the native husbands to whom she 
offered to educate their wives and daughters. They did 
not want their religion to be interfered with, but she 
was warmly encouraged in her mission of: instruction. 
The men said that they had observed that women were 
better wives and mothers and housekeepers for being 
educated, and they hailed the opportunity. 

On the other hand, when the movement dashes 
against an old prejudice, the uproar is confounding. 
When the late Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
M. Duruy, proposed that the professors, graduates of 
the Normal School, should lecture to the Girls’ Schools, 
M. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, appealed to the 
church to rally to the rescue against an attempt, “which 
the exquisite truthfulness of the French language would 
not permit him to describe without violating the fastid. 
ious delicacy of French sentiment.” The church did 
rally, and brave Monsieur Duruy has since been suc- 
ceeded in the Cabinet by one more careful of the igno- 
rance of French school-girls. 

In a recent number, the Era says that it is assured 
that the attempt to admit women to the privileges of 
the Cornell University would take from us some of our 
most honored and efficient Professors. I believe that 
there never was a greater mistake, never less founda- 
tion for one, and that your statement unintentionally 
does injustice to theentire faculty. What their individ- 
ual opinions on the subject may be I do not know. I 
have heard only one express himself opposed, only one 
besides myself say that he was in favor of the measure— 
but that any one would leave if the women should be 
admitted, Isee no reason for believing. They are all and 
each too deeply interested in Cornell to be severed from 
it by the circumstance of women availing themselves of 
their legal rights in this respect. 

As to your own regrets, Messrs. Editors, allow me to 
sympathize with them. No one ever studied a young 
man without appreciating the fact and the importance 
of his temporary repugnance to the sex to whom he is 
one day to owe the richness and completeness of his 
being. Rudeness to sisters, restlessness under maternal 
influence, annoyance in the presence of any woman, 
are as natural at some periods as any crisis of the con- 
stitution,—parts of an instinct wisely given and against 
which reason is powerless. 

You were sorry that seven hundred students did not 
leave Michigan University when the faculty decided to 
let the women have their legal rights and come into reci- 
tations. Almost any young man would be so. The 
only woman there is taking the lead in most of the 
studies; at Antioch College, the women always took the 
lead in mathematics, as well as in history. Any young 
man in a state of nature would be uncomfortable un- 
der such liabilities. 

Let us, however, while conceding the entire natural- 
ness of the feeling, examine the position of the ques- 
tion in other relations, where reason need not be influ- 
enced by feeling. We can’ generally appreciate a legal 
proposition, however disagreeable its application. We 
can often be just, even against our prejudices. To see 
the truth requires only an honest determination to be 
true to ourselves. 

This University was founded on a grant of the pro- 
ceeds of lands by the State of New York, and of land 
and money by Mr. Cornell. The lands granted by the 
State came from the federal government, which gave 
them for the support of at least one college for educa- 
tion in scientific and classical studies, as well as in others 
more specially insisted on. (See University Register, 
1st ed., p. 23, sec. 4.) 

The State of New York has granted the proceeds of 
these lands to our Trustees, to be applied to teaching 
not only agriculture, and the mechanic arts, and inilitary 
tactics, but such other branches of science and knowl- 
edge as they may deem useful and proper. (Register, 
p. 14, sec. 4.) There is no discrimination as to the per- 
sons to whom education must be given, but the several 
departments are expressly thrown open to applicants 
for admission “without distinction as to rank, class, 
previous occupation or locality.” (Register, p. 16, sec. 
9.) Why was there no discrimination? Because the 
Jands in the hands of either the general government or 
of the State had been held for the benefit equally of all 
citizens, without distinction. Every man, woman, boy 
and girl had an equal right and interest in them. What- 
ever use was to be made of them was to be regulated 
dy a regard for the common good. 

If, in the opinion of the government of the United 
States, the common good would have been better pro- 
moted by appropriating them to the education of a class, 
it would have so limited them. It could have appropri- 
ated them exclusively to education in military tactics, 
and women would have been excluded; or to the edu- 
ation of female nurses, and men would have been shut 
out. But when the branches of education were to be 
equally within the power of all, and equally valuable to 
wali, there was no constitutional right of appropriating 
them exclusively to any portion of the community. 
They could not have been limited, for instance, to the 
education in scientific and classical studies of white 
children, or to children only of Saxon blood, or of any 
religious opinion. That would have been partial 
lation. It would have been no less partial had such ed- 
ucation been limited to male children, 





But the State was not the only grantor. Mr. Cornell 
had his views, and has never intimated a wish to restrict 
the benefits of his donation. Every expression of a pre- 
ference has been in the other direction. At the head 
of every number of your paper you print his catholic 
sentiment :—“I would ‘heed on institution where any 
person can find instruction in any study.” His opinion, 
too, is sufficiently expressed by his often repeated an- 
swer to the question “whether women are to be admit- 
ted” :—“There is nothing to hinder them; there is the 
law—why do they not come in ?” 

Believing, as I do, that every woman has a perfect 
right to apply for admission here, and that she should 
be subjected to only those moral and intellectual tests 
which we apply to men, and that on her passing them 
satisfactorily she should be admitted, the question 
whether they should use that right is one with which I 
should intertere with the greatest delicacy. There nev- 
er has been a suggestion that injury would result to our 
sex from the measure; no one who has ever studied the 
matter doubts that, in stimulus, refinement and purity, 
young men would be better for having women pursuing 
the same studies and receiving the same instruction 
with them. All the uneasiness is on account of the wo- 
men; and before we set ourselves against their enjoying 
their legal rights of education, we should be very care- 
ful of the foundation of our anxieties about them. 

Consider the circumstances of their coming. They 
would not come, as many young men do, to kill time, 
nor because they were difficult to manage at home, r.or 
because they had failed to acquire any information un- 
der other teachers, nor beeause they were too young 
to be trusted in the world;—such considerations ex- 
plain the presence in colleges of many a youth whose 
most intellectual feat isa sneer at admitting women. 
No; they would come because their friends believed 
them old enough and wise enough to face the common 
dangers of life; because they wanted instruction so earn- 
estly that to gain it they would sacrifice a softer for a 
rougher home; and they would bring with them the 
feminine integrity and intuitive straightforwardness 
which place women beyond the attraction of dangers 
which our sex is too prone to burrow for. 

Again, if they came, they would not be left as our 
youth are, free from protection against those who would 
do them harm. Their own self-respect would protect 
them by a few regulations, which would provide for 
their comfort, their privacy, and their safety. I was at 
Oberlin in 1867, and the President informed me that the 
violation of such regulations was of the very rarest oc- 
currence, and that within thirty years there had not 
been an instance of harm resulting from the system. We 
have no means at present of accommodating female stu- 
dents. We have neither boarding-houses sufficient, nor 
any dormitory for them, and until there are both of these, 
no young man need to leave here from apprehension of 
their presence in the University. When they are admit- 
ted—as I believe they must be and will be—their sur- 
roundings wili be such as to mitigate in a great measure 
the anxieties of their friends and classmates as to their 
possible danger. 

Their anxieties, in my opinion, arise from an errone- 
ous, though honest, under-estimate of the sex. Physi- 
cally, their organization is finer than ours, and a very 
little observation shows them to be less under the influ- 
ence than we of the animal part of our nature. No mis- 
take is greater than to suppose that men and women are 
alike in natural temperament, or that they suffer from 
the same temptations in the same degree. They have a 
nicer sense of moral order and beauty than we. They 
are more drawn towards what is pure, and true, and 
honest. Not their own fidelity but their natural consti- 
tution has made them more conscientious and loyal to 
a higher ideal. There is no woman worship in appreci- 
ating that form of the Creator’s energy as of a higher 
type than that which he has seen fit to manifest in us. 

hey come from him with a superior organization in 
the scale of being, and with powers of self-restraint 
and moral aspirations proportionally greater. They 
ought to exercise the greatest purifying power over us— 
and they would do so if we understood them better and 
submitted more unreservedly to their influence. In my 
opinion, to admit women to our halls of education—not 
merely as pupils but as teachers; to admit them to the 
discussion of political and social duties; to receive their 
votes and to associate them in legislation,—that is, to 
say, to enable woman to exercise her influence, intellec- 
tual, social and moral, whenever she is inclined to do so 
and is capable of doing it—will prove one of the most 
important means of civilization that society will yet 
adopt. WILLIAM C, RUSSEL. 





WOMAN'S RIGHT TO LIVE. 


Let us, for the moment, waive a discussion of the jus- 
tice and expediency of giving the ballot to our wives 
and sisters, while we consider a collateral question that 
is quite as vital. Shall it be made respectable for wo- 
man to earn her bread? The question of voting is sure 
to receive an abundance of noisy attention, for it is 
novel and of the most piquant interest; the question 
of Bread is old, and is much more likely to be over- 
looked. 

From adjoining cradles, our boys are mainly educated 
for a life of independence, and our girls mainly for a 
life of dependence. The boy is told that he must rely 
upon his own right arm; the girl is given to understand 
that she must expect to lean on somebody else’s. So 
the boy is taught self-reliance, self-defense, self-support ; 
while the girl is carefully taught that it is unwomanly 
to be useful outside of her mother’s kitchen, and that it 
is a badge of degradation for her to train herself to earn 
her own living. 

We regard the inculeation of such sentiments by so- 
ciety as cruel and vicious in the last degree. For the 
result is, that the boy grows to manhood an important 
factor in the world, a unit of power; and the girl learns 
to knead bread and make good butter (perhaps), and, if 
her father can afford it, he sends her to a boarding- 
school, where she goes through the first declension of 
the Latin noun, learns to sing “Captain Jinks,” and to 
construct leaning castles in crayon. Then her father 
buys her a chignon of the best and most ponderous 
pattern, and she sits at the window, as her mother did, 
and waits for a beau. 

Now, if the right man comes, she is fortunate; she 
may go through the world as well as the boy, held in 
that independent dependence which mutual love begets. 
But suppose that he does not come; or, suppose that 
he comes and goes away again; or, suppose that he 
leaves her a widow; and suppose that her father is poor, 
or, losing his property, becomes poor. Whatthen? She 
has been sedulously taught by all her male and female 
friends that dependence on man is the only proper con- 
dition of woman—that it is her first duty to find some 
mature male to whom she may attach herself somehow, 
somewhere, and as soon as possible. She has not learn- 





ed a trade, because all her acquaintances regarded it as 
being unfeminine to know how to make money. 

Now she is called to face misfortune, and is unpre- 
pared. Her hands are empty and unskilled. She has 
no relative on whom she wishes to impose herself. 
What shall she do? If she be personally attractive, and 
with only an average of moral resistance, how far is it 
to the pavement from where she stands ? 

Society, every time it speaks, eulogizes the beauty of 
womanly dependence; and this same womanly depend- 
ence is the mother of prostitution everywhere. The 
wise world gazes in one-eyed wonder at “the social evil,” 
and sends up devout prayers that it may be banished 
from the land, and then goes home and carefully in- 
structs its Harriets, Anns, and Elizas, that it is unfemi- 
nine to be useful, and a dreadful misfortune to be com- 
pelled to take a part in the world’s work. 

A young woman, or a widow, thrown suddenly upon 
her own resources, finds little desirable work that she 
can do to advantage. She can enlist as a servant in the 
great Hibernia-Mongolian army; or she can go intoa 
factory on meagre wages for months; or she can, if she 
be competent, teach a school; or she can make shirts at 
ten cents apiece. She is not generally fitted for the more 
remunerative occupations, for she has not learned them. 

Her low wages are not the result of her disfranchise- 
ment, or of arbitrary discrimination against her sex; 
but of the terrible competition which comes of the fact 
that there are so few remunerative employments for 
which women are well fitted. With such tremendous 
rivalry, the Shylock of Chatham street can answer the 
poor girl who protests that she cannot live on the pit- 
tance she gets: “Very well, there are twenty who want 
your chance.” And the School Superintendent can 
justly reply to the teacher, who asks to have her salary 
raised: “‘We cannot do it; there are twenty clamoring 
for your place.” ‘There are laws of trade as well as laws 
of justice. Supply will regulate demand. In vain shall 
Benevolence fling hard epithets at avaricious employers, 
as long as the dismal alternative is presented to thou- 
sands of despairing women, “Do this work, or starve !” 

As long as the multitude of growing girls are taught, 
by father, mother, and minister, that the only thing 
that is really fashionable to do is, to stay at home and 
lie in wait for a husband, so long will sharp competition 
and starvation-prices beset all working-women, and so 
long will the bagnio be populated to repletion. Unskilled 
labor never commands a premium. If all women were 
taught varied remunerative occupations, according to 
taste and convenience, no woman would be compelled, 
in her trial-hour, to rush into an employment low in 
the scale and terribly overcrowded. 

The Citizen and Itound Table solemnly sets forth that 
“a woman’s true place is that of wife,” and adds, “We 
do not think that a woman is suited for the rougher 
phase of life, not even for the struggle for bread.” ‘The 
question is one of fact, not of sentiment. Hundreds 
of thousands of women are compelled to go into 
“the struggle for bread” whether they are “suited” to it 
or not, and the only question in order is—What disci- 
pline do they need, so that they may make that strug 
with advantage? And it is unmanly and unchrlstngfs 
lay a sneer in the way of their success, 

No doubt a true marriage is the normal condition of 
both sexes; a blessed condition which should be desired, 
and will be desired, by every young man and every young 
woman who takes a wholesome view of life. But it 
must be sought from the standpoint of independence, 
If a young woman is hunted down by the necessity of 
daily bread, the touch of Hymen becomes a yoke indeed, 
and the “silken fetter” becomes a gauntlet of steel. 

Will that goodly time ever come when every young 
lady will learn how to do something useful to the world, 
and for which the world is ready to pay, so that she 
may support herself and defy want, whatever her own 
matrimonial fortune may be,and whatever reverses may 
strike her father’s estate?—when a woman may learn 
to be useful without losing her caste or placing herself 
socially under ban? Shall the next generation of young 
women be the prey of sharks and dependent on evil 
chances as this one is; be taught early the necessity of 
marrying somebody, as the only means of living, even if 
the marriage be only legalized prostitution? These 
questions challenge serious thought, and for every hour 
of sluggish delay in the adjustment, we shall suffer from 
the decay of that private virtue and social order upon 
which our national life is built—Chicago Post. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Two-thirds of the New York pickpockets are girl» 
under twenty years of age. 





Grace Greenwood is in favor of giving the ballot to 
every woman who owns a sewing-machine or wash-tub, 
and knows how to use them, 

Prevost Paradol, the eminent French academician, 
has recently published a pamphlet in favor of giving 
the right of suffrage to women. 

It is said that the great Chinese philosopher, Confu- 
cius, was divorced after four years of married life, “that 
he might have more time for study and the performance 
of his public duties.” 

The British government has purchased for distribu- 
tion, paying the author $500, a novel, called “The Bride’s 
Mission,” written in Hindostanee, and calculated to 
promote the cause of female education in India. 

Burlington University, Iowa, which has lately ap- 
pointed Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin, A. M., a graduate of 
Oberlin, as Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, is under 
Baptist control. There ate six professors, no debt, and 
$20,000 as the beginning of an endowment. 

“Women’s rights” seem to be making way in England. 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Eastwick, 
three gallant knights, have assumed the championship 





of the cause, and have introduced a parliamentary bill 





It is said that Brigham Young maintains marital dis- 
cipline whenever his wives are likely to prove “too 
many” for him, by telling them that he will go to heay- 
en alone rather than have scratching and fighting 
around him. This quiets them till next time. 

A London coroner, at a recent inquest, declared that 
downright intemperance was one of the common and 
besetting vices of English ladies of the higher class. He 
knew, he said, numberless instances where these ladies 
never sat down to dinner until they had brought them- 
selves to a state of almost inebriety. 

Western papers declare that seventy courtezans were 
recently taken from New York to Washington, to influ- 
ence legislation on the Pacific Railroad subsidy, and 
that $25,000 was sent to the keepers of infamous houses 
in Washington, who were to coerce, by threatened ex- 
posures, votes on the Indian Appropriation bill. 

It is related that at a bal masque given recently at 
Rome, by the Princess Barberini, for the benetit of the 
night refuges, some members of the demi-monde, who 
had paid twenty francs for their tickets, slipped in un- 
der cover of their masks, and, their presence becoming 
known, all the Roman princesses instantly unmasked, 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, held in March, 152¥, “women’s rights” were inci- 
dentally and good naturedly discussed on a proposition 
to admit Mrs. Gov. Gore, Miss Dix, and Miss Griflith (of 
New Jersey), as honorary members. Some thought it 
of doubtful expediency, as a woman in the garden made 
great trouble as long ago as the days of Adam. Gener- 
al Dearborn, however, silenced ail cavillers, and they 
were elected.—Journal of Horticulture. 

A correspondent of the New York Times has a theory 
on the servant-girl question. Brietly stated it is this:— 
Each servant should be required by law to have “alicense, 
and a book signed by an appointed oflicer of police.” 
On leaving a place, her employers write in the book 
what they think of her, and she takes it to the police 
ottice, where it is again signed. Lhe rate of wages 
should be fixed by law, a premium being given to every 
servant who remaius for a certain term in one family, 
And every charitabie institution and tree schoo) should 
be made a training-school fur household work, 

A returned European tourist tells of an interview she 
had with Miss Florence Nightingale. During the con- 
versation she could but notice the singular shape of 
that eminent lady’s foot. She had never heard that 
Miss Nightingale was lame, or maiformed, but certainly 
something was the matter. Her curiosity prompted her 
to inquire of some mutual friend, who at once explained 
that Miss Nightingale, despising the moderu instru- 
ments of torture vended by fashionable shoemakers, is 
accustomed to plant her stocking foot firmly on a piece 
of leather, draw the outline of the figure it forms, and 
have her shoe made to correspond exactly with it. 

Miss Barkalo, the lady just admitted to the St. Louis 
bar as a lawyer, and who has received a license to prac- 
tise as atterney-at-law, trom the Supreme Court of that 
State . native of Brooklyn, New York, and is a wo- 
mar, of more than ordinary ability. ‘Two years ago, 
atter having read Blackstone and other elementary law 


“, books, she made application for admission as a student 


at Columbia College, New York, where she was prompt- 
ly and peremptorily refused. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, she come out West and settled in St. Louis, where 
she was admitted without ditliculty to the St. Louis 
Law School. For eighteen mouths she has been assid- 
uously devoting her energies to the study of the science, 
and her fellow-students all agree in declaring her by far 
the brightest member of the class. That there is no 
question of her ability was clearly shown at her exami- 
nation, where she promptly aud correctly answered 
every question propounded to her. Judge Knight, al- 
though overflowing with gallantry, gave the lady no 
quarter. The most abstruse and erudite questions 
were propounded to the applicant, but not once did the 
wise judge catch the fair student tripping. Miss Barka- 
lo is about 22 years of age, of a buxom figure, amiable 
and really intelligent face, and a large and expressive eye. 
She is now a member of the St. Louis bar, and consid- 
erable interest is manifested to witness her maiden effort. 

The New England Methodist Conference refused the 
application of Mrs. Maggie Van Cott for recognition as 
a preacher. The Springfield Republican records the ac- 
tion of the body as follows :— 


“When Springfield district was called for the last 
time, Elder Sherman arose and said he held inf his hand 
a recommendation from one of the first churches in the 
district of one who has labored faithfully and ably for 
the Lord. But it took God six days to make the world, 
and geologists tell us that each day was a vast period 
of years. it has taken 1870 years for us to get to the 
point of presenting a woman’s name for the ministry; 
and apparently we are not ready for it. Therefore, as a 
matter of expediency, he would withhold the name of 
Sister Van Cott. There was considerable applause at 
this summary disposal of the vexed matter; which, like 
other matters of special interest, has been shirked, not 
met on its merits. The course is politic, perhaps wise, 
as Bishop Scott would undoubtedly have refused to en- 
tertain the application, and the only recourse would 
then have been an appeal to the General Conference; 
while, as it now stands, the application may be present- 
ed at the next annual conference. In the afternoon, 
Rev. J. A. Knowles, of Mount Bellingham church, 
Chelsea, introduced a resolution rejoicing in the suc- 
cessful labors of Mrs. Van Cott in several charges; rec- 
ognizing the presence of the head of the church with 
her in her work, and recommending her to the churches 
and preachers in the conference as an Evangelist. Rev. 
A. D. Sargent arose at once and moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table; and the motion was put and car- 
ried by a vote of 53 to 45, without a word on the side 
of the resolve. This ‘short and easy method’ was doubt- 
less due in some measure to the desire to avoid debate 
at the last of the session; but it is a shame to the con- 
ference that any debate on the question of commend- 
ing the earnest labors of this Christian, and recogniz- 
ing the hand of God in her work, should be feared be- 
cause, forsooth, ‘a woman hath done this.’ The recog- 
nition contained in that resolve was Mrs. Van Cott’s 
just due; she has earned the fellowship of all Christian 
laborers, and the conference has done itself discredit 
by its uncourteous refusal to do so simple an act of jus- 
tice. Let them pray the prayer of Ajax; for they need 





to “remove the electoral disabilities of women.” 
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THE WORKING-WOMEN OF BOSTON. 


Within a few weeks past, I have been reproached for 
not defending the working-women as an able and intelli- 
gent class. They are competent to speak for themselves. 
As an apology for my silence, allow me to describe 
them to the readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

In Boston, they are twenty thousand in number. The 
manufacture of men’s clothing is the branch of indus- 
try in which they are most largely engaged. Tailoresses 
are divided into two classes,—custom and sale workers, 
Of the former class I can say they have no superiors in the 
land, morally and intellectually. From year to year, 
they patronize courses of lectures, and contribute their 
part to support the pulpit and the press. They encour- 
age the fine arts to the extent of their ability, and no 
princely merchant ever gives with more generosity, than 
do these same girls to calls of misfortune or poverty. 
While ministers and orators may suppose themselves 
speaking only to those in their immediate presence, their 
earnest thought and inspiration reaches almost every 
workshop in Boston. 

Years ago, when Theodore Parker spoke in this city» 
his voice was inaudible in distant portions of Music Hall, 
But it was heard in China, and echoed back in “Carl- 
ton’s” letters, showing that thought is not bounded by 
class. 

The sale-clothing department comprises a much larger 
and a different class from the custom workers, from the 
fact that every garment these work-women make passes 
through several pairs of hands. Many of these girls 
are graduates from the grammar schools of this city, 
and it will be remembered how proudly our City Fa- 
thers presented these schools to the Prince of Wales, in 
1860, and to Prince Napoleon, and later, to the Russian 
otticers. 

One set of girls put in pockets; another set, quilt the 
linings; another, put the garments together; another, 
put onthe collars, and still another put in the button- 
holes. Their fingers move over the cloth nimbly and 
steadily, while repartee and merry laughter pass round 
the table. The garment, when finished, is not more a 
unit than the shop-sisters who put it together; and, al- 
though they are modest and unassuming, yet they could 
write a copy of the Revised Statutes without misspelling 
a word, or draw a map without leaving outa river, or a 
town of note. 

Now you will ask, how does all this bear on Suffrage ? 
Last January, when the Woman Suffrage Cunvention 
was held at Horticultural Hall, I sat where I could see 
every individual who entered. Hundreds of my associ- 
ates and personal iriends not only favored the move- 
meut by their presence, but paid their admission fee with 
the money earned as heretofore described, thus essen- 
tialiy contributing their part to this mighty reform. La- 
ter still, when Mary A. Livermore occupied the pulpit 
of Morgan Chapel, every inch of space was filled, main- 
ly, with the class whom I have described, and so anx- 
ious were they to take the speaker by the hand, and 
thank her for the words she had uttered for woman | 
that they requested me to invite her to visit them at 
their workshops, which I have promised to do. This in- 
vitation she has accepted, and at her earliest leisure will 
make them a visit, thus affording them an opportunity 
to speak for themselves on the great question of giving 
the ballot to woman. JENNIE COLLINS. 

Boston, April 5, 1870. 








Correspondence. 








; CONCERNING HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—In the first issue of 
your paper I noticed an articfe by “T. W. H.” in regard 
to the inaugural address of President Eliot of Harvard 
University, and the position he has taken in reference 
to the admission of women to the college. 

The subject of the coéducation of the sexes is one of 
great interest to me, and I am always rejoiced at every 
effort put forth to bring about that end. A fair discus- 
sion of the matter, from the abundance of facts that 
can always be advanced in its favor, must have a ten- 
dency to hasten the final result—the abolishing of “male 
colleges” and “female seminaries.” 

Lam especially interested in the movements of the 
“powers that be” at Harvard, having had the misfortune 
to come into personal collision with them. In 1868 I 
graduated at Antioch College, Ohio. Desiring to pur- 
sue mathematical studies further, I applied, last May, 
for admission to the Lawrence Scientitic Scltool con- 
nected with Harvard University. I addressed my letter 
to Dr. Peabody. He referred it to Prof. Gibbs. They 
wrote me that they should not only be willing, but very 
glad to admit me to the school. Prot. Pierce also wrote 
me, saying that he should be pleased to give me all the 
instruction I desired. Being surprised at the readiness 
with which they granted my application, I wrote Prof. 
Pierce, asking whether he expected me to come as his 
private pupil, or as a member of the school. His an- 
swer was, “As a member of the school.” 

I expected to enter last September, but circumstances 
prevented, so that I did not go to Cambridge till Feb- 
ruary. Just before going, I received very kind and en- 
couraging letters from Profs. Gibbs and Pierce, in which 
there was not a word in reference to the possibility of 
my being refused admission. I supposed they, as well 
as myself, felt that that question had been decided long 
before. 

Upon my arrival at Cambridge, President Eliot was 
most thoroughly shocked at my audacity in presenting 

myself. I should be glad to think that it was the sudden- 
ness with which so ridiculous a subject as a woman at 
Harvard was presented, which caused him to be a little 
uncivil, rather than any real lack of sympathy for the 
wants of women, who claim to possess a moderate al- 


—brains. He is highly commended in the papers be- 
cause he has been favorable to the admission of women 
to the “University Course of Lectures.“ It is commend- 
able, but I think he has begun at the wrong end. What 
would be the use of colleges without common schools ? 
How many women will be benefitted by a post-graduate 
course while the privileges of undergraduates are de- 
nied them? - * 
Thank Heaven, Massachusetts is not the only State in 
the Union, and there are colleges where women enjoy 
equal privileges with men, and, what is better, where 
they make quite as good use of them as their brothers. 
The dignity of Harvard cannot be lowered. The in- 
ferior (?) sex must knock in vain (how long?) at her 
doors. Would that all the daughters of Massachusetts 
would rise, en masse, and claim their right to the ad- 
vantages which their brothers enjoy and often abuse, 
President Eliot emphatically informed me that I had 
not been admitted to the L. 8S. S., and could not enter till 
the corporation had decided the matter. He advised 
me, before presenting my application, to consult with 
Prof. Pierce, and ascertain whether there was anything 
in the course of study which would benefit me. I re- 
plied, if the lectures were designed to benefit anybody, I 
Should be willing to take my chance with the rest. 
Prof. Gibbs kindly offered to present my application, 
but informed me a week later that the corporation had 
decided adversely in my case, The only cause for a re- 
fusal was that—I am a woman! 
Although I have not attained the object for which I 
labored, I trust the trial will not prove unfavorable to 
the cause. I think if more women would make the at- 
tempt, though the first result might be failure, final sue- 
cess would come sooner. Though sure of ultimate suc- 
ess, one cannot wait patiently for the future to bring 
what one needs in the present. In July I leave this 
land of boasted liberty, in pursuit of those advantages 
which a free country denies to its daughters. 
Your paper commends brevity” As my letter was 
not written for publication, perhaps its length will be par- 
donable. I have written you facts that may furnish some 
of you, who are eloquent with the pen, a text for a dis- 
sertation on the limitations imposed upon women who 
are audacious enough to desire larger advantages of ed- 
ucation than the ladies’ academies furnish. 
I am with you, heart and soul,in your good work. 
Sympathetically yours, FIpELia C, Foore. 
HAVERHILL, Mass., April 4, 1870. 








THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


The Divine Government contemplates nothing less 
than the complete emancipation of every human soul 
from every form of external constraint. Its ends are 
foretold by the Prophet in these words: “After these 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts.... And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord.” That divine day, wherein all 
shall know the Lord, is at last dawning, and in its radi- 
ance the clouds and mists that have so long obscured 
human destiny are passing away. We are beginning to 
understand what God means in the creation of man— 
wirat it is to be a man or woman—in short, a human 
being; and we are endeavoring to reiidjust ourselves to 
each other, and to Him, in accordance with our en- 
larged intelligence. ; 

Obedience to human authority, as an end, has been 
one of the needful fallacies of our life hitherto. Under 
the shadow of this seeming truth we have taken root, 
and can now bear at least the suggestion of asun. As 
the careful gardener shelters the tender plant from un- 
tempered light and heat, as Nature enfolds her precious 
germs within the rude, coarse husk and shell, as the wise 
parent consents to be a law unto the child,—so does the 
All-loving Father provide for His children, leading them 
by seeming truths out of actual falsities, and making of 
every imagination of the heart of man a hiding-place 
for Himself as future Savior. There is a childhood of 
the race, as well as of the individual,—and are not both 
equally the care of God? History demonstrates this 
truth, and reason assures of it;—nowhere more mani- 
festly than in the providence that has guided us out of 
every sort of human dependency, thus far on toward our 
true liberty in Him. Under this guidance we have 
thrown off the rule of patriarch, priest and king, and 
have come into a theory, at least, of self-government. 
But theories are troublesome things so long as opposed 
to practices. They are perpetually seeking to be re- 
alized. Every man a law unto himself, is the republican 
idea. “Ah, yes,” we say, and .fight eight years for our 
theory. But the unwisdom of immaturity clings to us. 
We are not yet educated up to the idea. “That don’t 
mean you,” we say to the black man; “we are a law 
unto you.” The black man acquiesces. Yet Providence 
is at work, and by-and-by our theory precipitates upon 
us another war. We accept the situation, and learn our 
lesson, and become wiser and stronger. But we are 
children still. “It can’t mean you,” we say to the wo- 
men. “Why, what will become of us, stripped of all 
authority? To what end have we been taught to stand 
alone, if not to illustrate the superiority of the human 
in its capacity to rule?” “Ah,” reply the women, “but 
we were with you while you were learning to stand 
alone, and we have learned also.” But we cannot have 
it so,some of us, men and women both. We protest, 
deny and ridicule. Allin vain. The tide is merciless. 
It washes our feet. It rises, and threatens to sweep us 
away, theories and all. In our agony we flee to the Bi- 
ble. We besiege Paul, forgetting that we have scouted 
his precepts concerning “kings” and “servants” and 
“those in authority” at every step of our progress, We 
catch at Paul as a drowning man. “Wives, obey your 
husbands.” Now, won’t you keep quiet, and subside 


And the woman answers, “No; ‘For we are all one in 
Christ Jesus. in him is neither male nor female.” So 
Paul is rendered useless as an argument. 

By-and-by, when we can no longer help ourselves, we 
shall learn this lesson of to-day also. Then we shall 
see the meaning of ideas that held us while we grew 
into a more and more enlarged comprehension of what 
it is to be a law unto ourselves—what it is-to be “one in 
Christ Jesus.” We shall see that the law, all law, hu- 
man and divine, is but a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Him; and that, finding Him, we have also found our- 
selves, and the law of our life, for the first time. We 
shall judge our childish conceptions of human authority, 
as an end, to be the childish thing that it is, and demand 
of every man and woman the fruit of a God-given indi- 
viduality, acting freely in the service of our only Mas- 
ter, who, Himself chief servant of all, thereby gave and 
gives the only law of a truly human life. 

WALTHAM, Mass, Lypra FULLER. 





BRAHMIN WOMEN. 


Miss Harriet G. Brittain, at a recent meeting of the 
Women’s Union Missionary Society.at Elizabeth City, 
N. J., gave an affecting description of the sufferings of 
the Zenana ladies of India. She told one touching 
story of a poor child princess, who married at six years 
of age, became a widow at ten, and was shut up in 
prison for life, according to the customs of the Brah- 
mins. When Miss Brittain saw her she was dying. 
She had been confined for six long, weary years, and 
was then only sixteen, The kind-hearted missionary 
found her lying on the uncarpeted floor, burning with 
fever, fer tongue black and hanging from her mouth, 
She had not tasted food or drink for three days, and 
when she offered some water to the poor child she dared 
not accept it, although she would have given the world 
for a single drop. It was against the laws; she dared 
not disobey them, In the same way none of the wo- 
men in the large palace in which she lay dared come 
near her to offer food or drink. For three days she still 
lingered, when death put an end to her misery. Miss 
Brittain found this was the Eastern princess she had 
so often dreamed of and read of in the “Arabian Nights,” 
when a girl. The Bengalee women, nevertheless, are re- 
markably beautiful, and of the sweetest dispositions. A 
room full of American ladies might be picked out for 
their beauty, and a number of Hindoo ladies might be 
taken at random, and the latter would carry off the 
palm of beauty. Their beauty cannot be better de- 
scribed than by the word “lovely.” Their hearts are 
tender and full of love for their children, whom they 
fondly cherish as their only solace, yet they cheerfully 
throw them in the river Ganges, because they beiieve 
it is right. 

The social, political and religious inferiority of wo- 
men, at the present day, in civilized America, is propor- 
tionately the same as that of the Hindoo women. As 
the women of India are religiously ostracized, so are 
the women of America politically and socially. We are 
but one remove from savageism in this respect. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEG- 
ISLATURE. 


The committee on Woman Suffrage, appointed by the 
House, have reported a resolve providing for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution by striking out the word 
“male,” so that women shall hereafter vote and hold 
office on the same terms and conditions as men, and on 
no others. The committee express the opinion that 
it will be wise for the people to vote on the question, 
as the best way to allay agitation on the subject. A 
minority of the committee, consisting of Messrs. French 
and Williams, agree in the opinion that it is wise to 
submit the question to the people, but on very different 
grounds, They think that there is no reason why the 
amendment should not be submitted to the people, and 
adopted. They argue the question in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, and declare their belief that the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
has given the right of suffrage to women, and they think 
that the State should amend its constitution so as to 
conform to the new fundamental law of the United 
States. They believe that by the time the amendment 
is adopted, a large majority of the women of the State 
will be anxiously waiting to receive the right. 





PUT THIS AND THAT TOGETHER. 


Eprror WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I enclose to you this 
paragraph taken from the Green Mountain Freeman,— 
published to-day in our village, fearing it might not meet 
your eye. Yours most respectfully, G. E. 8. 
MONTPELIER, Vt., April 6, 1870. 


The following trom editorials of the Watchman of dif- 
ferent dates wili be read with some surprise :— 

‘The American Woman Sutfirage Association wish 
to convert Vermont to their views, and will send quite 
a list of star orators, both male and female, to operate 
upon the untutored intelligence of our people. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, William Lioyd Garri- 
son, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Lily Peckham, and 
others, are to do the work of arguing us out of our posi- 
tions, and charming us out of our established ideas. In 
fact, Vermont is to be waked up, and the wand of the 
enchantress is to disenchant us of our inherited opin- 
ions.— Watchman, Jan. 12, 1870. 


Is the Freeman so lacking in intelligence as to declare 
this to be a personality? Whose character, or habits, 
or life, does it assail? What person does it reach? Itis 
true that Mrs. Livermore twisted its meaning, and as- 
sumed that it charged her with being a “freelover,” and 
agonized over it here and at Burlington. But we had 
never even heard ot Mrs, Livermore when the sentence 
was written. We referred exclusively to the public state- 
ments and speeches of suffrage conventions, papers and 
individuals. If she wished to appropriate the charge, it 
was her pleasure to do so, but we never had heard of 
her, (God help our ignorance,) before she applied the 
g@eral remark to herself.— Watchman, March 23, 1870. 





An Irishman entered a photographic gallery in New 








lowance of that highly respectable commodity in men 


into your appointed sphere ? 


wife. Not seeing such a personage present, the man in 
attendance asked where he had left his lady. To which 
he replied: “Shure’n she’s dead. But I'll give ye her 
description, and you can just, take it from that. She 
was five feet and four inches high; had black hair, full 
cheeks, was bow-legged, and had a most excellent dispo- 
sition.” 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


There are twenty-five local Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions in Ohio. 





Over one hundred young women are estimated to be 
at present studying law in this country. 


A strong effort is making in France to secure the elec- 
tion of George Sand to one of the vacant chairs in the 
Academy. 


Miss Henrietta J. Angier, of Toledo, O., has been ap- 
pointed one of the members of the Board of School Ex- 
aminers. 


The Chicago Historical Society admitted Mrs. Maria 
S. Scammon and Miss Jessie L. Bross as life members, 
at a meeting held lately. 


Mrs. T. H. Kecekler, M.D.. of Cincinnati, is the best 
female botanist in the country. Her collection of pre- 
served plants is wonderful to behold. 


Miss Madalon Stockwell, of the Freshmen’s class of 
the University of Michigan, writes that she is “treated 
with uniform courtesy by her youthful classmates of the 
sterner sex.” 


The Chicago Magazine of Fashion, Music and Home 
Reading, is the name of a new monthly, the initial num- 
ber of which has just appeared. The editor, Mrs. M. 
L. Rayne, has made the April number very attractive. 


Mrs. J. R. Duncan lectured in Kokomo, Ind.,on Mon- 
day last, on Woman Sutfrage. The Kokomo Tribune 
says that Mrs. D. has “considerable ‘talent, and will suc- 
ceed as a lecturer.” 


It has been remarked, as a case of extraordinary re- 
trenclment, that the kmpress Eugenie this year some- 
times appears twice in the same day in the same dress, 
which was never the case before. Is she economizing 
or reforming ? 

We understand that Governor Hoffman has signed 
the bili empowering the city of New York to lease a 
block between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets to 
the Sisters of Charity, tur the purpose of erecting a great 
foundiing hospital thereon. 


The aristocratic character of the Berlin Court Theatre 
troupe is remarkavie. Amoug the company are tne 
Princesse Windischgratz, the Countess yon der Goltz, 
the Baroness de Kuaden, the Baroness Schimmelfennig 
yon der Uve, the Baron von Grassuw aud the Baron 
von Giillern, 


A Berlin woman has taken upon herself the task of 
improving the education of tae cab-drivers of that capi- 
tal. ‘wice a week she has good and useful books ue- 
livered to cabby, who reads them industrivusly in his 
spare moments. ‘he mission is nv lignt one, and in the 
distribution vf books great care has vo be exercised in 
giving tue men buoks suited Ww their Compreuension. 


The Queen of Kngland keeps a little private school of 
her own merely fur her diversion. Sie doesn’t do the 
a-b-ab business herself, but by deputy. ‘The pupils numn- 
ber one uudred anu tweny, aud are the cuudren of 
people employed about the “piace.” ‘Lhirty boys and 
thirty girls, sexecveu tur youd Cunduct, are provided with 
dinner every vay. No gvod conduct, av good dinner, 


it is tound that the girls of Ripon College, Wis., excel 
the buys in scholarship in the ratio of YU vw 15; but in 
turdiness and absences the buys excel in the ratio of 
three to two. ‘1'he absences are mainly on account of 
ill-health; and durimg the past two years a much iarger 
number of boys ave left scuool sick toan Of giris, Dust 
we then admit tat buys have Lut the “plysical stuui- 
ha” to compete with giris? 


The temaie Judge of a Wyoming Police Court is re- 
ported as severe ui wer judgments, Lf a man is up tor 
drunkenness, be is given the iu extent of the law, and. 
no amount OF pleading or promises will soften tie judi- 
cial heart. ‘Luen, if a weak sister is Caugul, Were Is an 
end of her siluimy, tor she is locked up ward and fast, 
and kept in durance vile until sbe is ready to migrate to 
otuer lands where no Iemale judges are. 


Mrs. Mary Buckland, wife of the Professor of Geology 
in the University of Uxturd, from the doubie mistortune 
of her haudwriting being excellent, and His ailost ileg- 
ibie, had to transcribe bis well-known Bridgewater 
‘‘reatise for the press. Lt cdusists of two volumes, cun- 
taining over 1,1uu printed pages octavo, aud sv ard 
did wr. buckland fiud it w piease his OWu very Tastiui- 
ous taste, his wye hud to wre the imunuscripl seventeen 
times over. 


Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull, one of the New York 
lady bankers, follows the example of Mr. George £raucis 
‘Train, and aunounces herselt @ candiuate lor whe Lresi- 
dency. ‘the important information is contamed ma 
column letter published in Saturday’s New Xork er- 
ald, and signed by the distinguised broker Lersedt. 
From her ottice in Broad street the document comes 
forth, and as an advertisement of her business itis 4 
happy device. Mrs. W. asserts that, while ower women - 
are camoring for their rights, sue bas boluly assumed 
hers, Speaking in behalf of the distranchised sex, one 
then reviews the political situation, discussing luime 
and foreign atlairs, whe administration, and the Condition 
of parties, winding up. with the conciusion thal tue 
times are out of joint, aud a woman Fresiveut is uveued 
to straighten them. 





Haven, recently, and wanted to get a picture for his 
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“UNSEXING WOMEN.” 


When we ask that the inherent rights of woman shall 
be openly acknowledged, and that she shall have all the 
privileges that man has, and be permitted to use her 
rights as freely as he does, as unmolested and unques- 
tioned, we are met with objections to this. So far, the 
only objections expressed are supposed and arrogated. 
Mostly they stultify themselves. The chiefest and most 
popular cry of objection is that which, in various phrase- 
ology, expresses, “She will neglect her sacred home du- 
ties’”—“She will unsex herself’—*“She will lose her deli- 
cacy”—“She will become masculine and boisterous,” &c., 
&c., all too futile to be worthy of reply. 

But, let us ask—what are the sacred home duties of 
woman as distinguished from man? Must she cook? 
Go to any best hotel, or steamboat, or other vessel, in 
any part of the world, and you can learn that the “best 
cooks, and most celebrated cooks, are men!” Must she 
wash dishes? Look into the kitchen or china-room of 
any of these hotels, or steamers, or other vessels, and 
you will find the “scullion” a man! Must she sew, 
make and mend clothes? Where and who are the 
most famous and sought for as tailors and repairers, 
hair dressers and shavers, shoemakers and needle and 
pin manufacturers? What is there sacred in any of 
these? They are all home duties! Which of the home 
duties are sacred to woman alone? Is there any one 
sacred home duty which does not belong jointly, with 
her, to the husband and the father? To whom more 
than to man belongs the sacred duty of training and in- 
structing the character and intellect of his children ? 

Sad, indeed, is that household, where the father re- 
fuses or neglects to do his full share of this duty. Will 
she “unsex herself?” There are thousands of male 
cooks, tailors, hgir-dressers, confectioners, nurses “et id 
genus omne.” These men all vote; are they all “unsex- 
ed?” “She will lose her delicacy,” and “become mascu- 
line and boisterous.” We appeal to the many thousands 
of male voters in any city in this Union, or elsewhere, 
to know whether they are more coarse or more boister- 
ous, or in any way less attractive, because they vote ? 
We know that a few, among the very many thousands, 
show themselves coarse and boisterous; but they are 
the few, and they are coarse and boisterous outside of 
their voting, not by reason of it. 

If you were to take to Turkey or Greece, that which 
every man now allows to be proper in woman, it would 
be considered monstrous, And still, in earlier ages, 
through an hundred degrees of development, woman 
has been met with the same cry—that they are stepping 
beyond their sphere. It is the cry to-day, as woman— 
taxed, punished, and restrained in all higher industries 
—asks that vote which carries with it control of cireum- 
stances. “It is unsexing woman!” A woman’s nature 
will never be changed. Men might spin, and knit, and 
sew, and cook, and rock the cradle for a hundred cen- 
turies, and not be women. And women will not be- 
come men by external occupations. God does his work 
better than that. Power and versatility will not change 
the social nor the moral qualities which we admire in 
woman. Letting God take care of that nature of things 
which man is powerless to change, all that we ask is 
that power may be given to virtue. and that those ways 
may be free by which power is to be reaped, 





WOMAN'S LACK OF SELF-APPRECIATION. 


With few exceptions, the women of our country re- 
gard themselves as inferior to men. They do this be- 
cause they are intellectually trained to such conception, 
. and also because they are educated to such practical 
use of their powers as to show inferiority. Necessarily, 
therefore, a low estimate of their own capacities in the 
department of thought and labor is cherished by them. 
If they are ever to be awakened to an earnest endeavor 
to stand up free, with recognized personai identities 
and corresponding rights and immunities, this training 
and education must be overcome. 

It must be true with women as it is with men, that 
they can only be respected by others as they respect 
themselves. Where self respect is wanting social! re- 
spect cannot be looked for. Where rights are regarded 
as of little value, privjleges and immunities become 
worthless. Fetters are none the less such, nor do they 
symbolize any less degraded conditions of life, to their 
wearers, because, instead of being rough and of ragged 
edge, they are smooth and wreathed with roses. 

It was no argument against the emancipation of the 
slaves to say that they were contented, and did not wish 
for their freedom. And Lucretia Mott, in a Convention 
in Syracuse in 1852, made a like assertion in relation to 
woman, which she embodied in the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved,—“That as the imbruted slave, who is con- 
tent with his own lot, and would not be free if he could 
(if any such there be), only gives evidence of the depth of 
his degradation ; so the woman who issatisfied with her 
inferior condition, averring that she has all the rights 
that she wants, does but exhibit the enervating effects 
of the wrongs to which she is subjected.” 

Our civilization has organized the social relations of 
the sexes so as great!y to degrade the women of the land. 
When they shall have been emancipated and made free, 
we shall all see that the degradation which was im- 
posed on them was not a whit less to the men of the 
republic. For woman cannot be belittled and deterio- 
rated, without inflicting on man a similar degradation. 

In the new years that are coming, a nobler woman- 
hood will give to us nobler men, and nobler households. 
Men seem to think that the purity of the household de- 
pends upon their meazreness and upon their poverty— 





that only by holding women in subjection, can there be 


any safety or peace in the family. But that household 
will be the strongest, not only, but the purest, the rich- 
est, the sweetest, and the most full of delicacy as well, 
which has in it the most of power and of treasure. 
Augment the thinking power of womanhood, and leave 
women as well as men free to follow the call of God in 
their own genius. 


“UNION FOR GOOD WORKS.” 


When in New Bedford, a few days since, we made a 
brief visit to the rooms occupied by the organization 
known under the name at the head of this article. The 
object of this association, according to the constitution 
is“to do good, and grow better.” Its organization com- 
prises four working sections, with some one of which 
every member is actively identified. These four sections 
are, Ist, on Hospitality; 2d, on Benevolence; 3rd, on 
Education; 4th, on Worship. Each ot these depart- 
ments of work is carried on by its own committee, who 
raises the necessary funds for its expenditure. 

The Section on Hospitality have opened to the pub- 
lic an Amusement Room, with three croquet tables, three 
cue alleys, and a large number of chess, backgammon 
and checker boards. This room is open to all persons 
over fifteen years of age, from seven to ten P. M., on 
every evening but Sunday. This Section is to weleome 
and care fur strangers, and to look especially after all 
young men and women coming as strangers into the city, 
and to make here a home for them. 

The Section on Edueation have opened a Reading 
Room, which'is at the service of the public from three 
to six, and from seven to ten P.M. This Section a® 
also organizing free lectures on Physiology, Natural Phi- 
losophy, ete., classes in French, Mechanical and Free 
Hand Drawing, English Literature, ete., in which free 
instruction is given to all. On last Saturday evening 
Prof. Harrington gave a lecture on Physiology, in the 
bright, comfortable, carpeted and commodious lecture 
room belonging to this section, which he illustrated with 
a manikin, skeleton, ete.; and to which a large congre- 
gation gave audience. 

The Section on Benevolence have organized a very 
efficient Relief Committee of twenty-four, an Employ- 
ment Committee of twelve, and a Committee to visit 
the Jail and House of Correction, and who shall watch 
and care for those discharged from prisons and reform 
schools. The Employment Committee have been pre- 
sented with several sewing machines, and are teaching 
about a dozen poor girls to use them. They are prepar- 
ed to help persons to find employment, who are seek- 
ing it, to minister to the sick and suffering, and stand 
ready, in general, to do any work of charity and _ phil- 
anthropy that may, from time to time, be needed in the 
city. 

The Section on Worship provides for free religious 
meeting on Sunday evenings in Liberty Hall, which ac- 
commodates 1500 people, and which is always crowded 
to overflowing. It has arranged for Bible classes, and 
for any other religious service that may seem desirable 
to the people. 

The rooms occupied by the “Union” are four, on the 
second floor of a new building, are large, high, conven- 
ient, airy and attractive. They adjoin each other, 
There are hopks for hats, bonnets and wraps, hydrants 
and drinking cups, marble wash basins, chairs and set- 
tees, and every possible convenience. The Reading 
Room is hung with pictures, flowers in pots grow in, 
the windows and in hanging baskets, and a fine organ 
loaned them as long as needed, is a great assistance in 
the congregational singing which always forms a part 
of the evening’s entertainment. A matron is always in 
attendance, motherly, gentle and ready to advise, help, 
and see that affairs are as pleasant as they can be 
made. 

These rooms have been crowded ever since they were 
opened, the crowd being sometimes too great for com- 
fort. The class of people who congregate here in large 
numbers are just the class whom this “Union” seeks to 
benefit—mechanics, operatives in the mills and factories, 
clerks, and young men of all classes, who had been ac- 
customed to pass their evenings in the streets, in drink- 
ing or gambling saloons, or in even worse places. Many 
girls and young women also gather here, who, after 
working hard all day in the mills or in milliners’ shops, 
are glad to have some place where they can pass a pleas- 
ant social evening. Their enjoyment of the evenings 
has been very great, while the order and decorum have 
been perfect. The behavior of both sexes is that of la- 
dies and gentlemen. 

In carrying on the “Union,” persons of all denomina- 
tions are united. But we were assured by the gentle 
men that two-thirds of the members are women, who 
are its right arm of power. They have entered into the 
work with enthusiasm and consecration, and deserve 
much of the credit of the success that is being achieved. 
In this “Union” there is practical Christianity. It ree- 
ognizes the law of the life of Christ, “who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” It is doing, in a 
small way, what a Christian government of large towns 
and cities should do, and some day will do, on a large 
scale. Government owes to its members just the care 
and watchfulness, and mutual help and love, here ex- 
tended, and which tend to prevent crime. Prevention 
of crime is nobler, cheaper and more Christian than to 
punish it. But this is a fact not yet recognized by gov- 
ernments—its recognition will come in the future. 

The annual expense of the “Union” is only about 
$2,500—all of which is raised in advance. The Presi- 
dent, Wm. Rotch, Esq., is a young man, cultivated, exec- 
utive, genial and in earnest. Until government devel- 
ops to that point where it shall assume and carry on, on 
a grand scale, the work undertaken by the “Union,” peo- 
ple calling themselves Christians should feel it their 
duty to see that similar institutions are established in 
every town and city of importance. Their power for 
good cannot be over-estimated. . 








ENNOBLE DOMESTIC WORK. 


The woman’s movement, now in such active progress, 
owes its vigorous advance, in part, to the conviction 
which has followed much argument, expostulation and 
entreaty, that the avenues in which women may labor 
must be multiplied, that, indeed, the whole field of labor 
must be thrown open to them, as they have taste and 
capacity. The fact has become impressed upon the 
minds of thinking people that the chances afforded to 
women for earning decent, fair or easy livelihoods are 
few, and that in the branches of trade to which they 
have always had access, the pay is too small, It is 
gratfying that thus much has been done. It will bear 
its fruit. 

But while women are seeking work, while in all our 
jarge cities there is great lack of employment for the 
unskilled, poor and unfriended women, dependent on 
themselves, why don’t they take the work that is offered 
and which has been ready fur them some years back ? 
Why don’t they go into the kitchen? Everybody knows 
the scarcity of good “help.” It is the torment of house- 
wives that help is very scarce, poor, and unreliable. 
Among our personal acquaintances there are a score 
now in search of work-girls, all of them willing to pay 
fair wages, large wages, indeed, wages much beyond 
what the majority of shop girls ever receive. Each one 
of our readers can probably name as many more of their 
friends in like distress, while if they should undertake 


to number their housekeeping friends who are in tox-J. 


ment from the servants within their gates, but whom 
they dare not dismiss from dread of the horribly long 
interregnum which will inevitably intervene before 
their places can be supplied, they would shrink from the 
half completed task. 

The scarcity of domestic help is notorious. The want 
of employment for women is just as notorious. Now, 
why don’t this small army of unemployed women, of 
whose sufferings from lagk of employment we hear so 
much, take this work? Is there anything degrading 
about it? Will they lose caste more than by sewiny, 
clerking, telegraphing, or teaching ? 

In the present improved condition of our houses, 
where there is every device to reuder housework easy, 
aud where a woman who makes herself useful in the 
family, soon becomes valued and respected—where the 
monthly wages by no means cover all the compensation 
a faithful working woman receives—where the fireless 
and illy-ventilated attic or back chamber, with its pov- 
erty and suffering, may be exchanged tor the abuudance 
of a well-kept house in which the womam in the kitchen 
shares all its comforts with the mistress who empioys 
her, and may, if she will, even stand on terms of friend- 
ship with her, we marvel at the contempt openly ex- 
pressed for domestic work by even sensible American 
woinen, who are compelled to earn their own living: 

Labor is honorable, and it is just as honorable when 
performed ina kitchen as in a close, confined sewing- 
room, where the nerves are stitched into delirium by the 
whirling machines, and the lungs loaded with shoddy 
dust. As between the two employments there would 
seem to be no choice. And yet not one American girl 
out of five hundred, wanting employment, will go into 
somebody else’s kitchen to labor. Is there no way by 
which women seeking employment, and those who are 
suffering from lack of help in their families, can join hands 
in an effort to make domestic labor respectabie and en- 
nobled? ‘Lhe ignorant, foreign help now occupying the 
field are a positive element of demoralization and bar- 
barism in a household. They render every part of the 
home into which they intrude hideous, Cannot some- 
thing be done to ennoble domestic service, and to lift 
it up from the disréputable level to which it has fallen ? 

We are inclined to think that American housekeepers 
themselves might combine for this purpose and success- 
fully. There are grievous faults on their side to be rec- 
tified—they are to learn self-control, to be reasonable 
in their demands, and to do by the workers in their 
kitchens as they would, in a reverse of circumstances, 
have them do by them. Hearing of the great need cf 
employment among the poor women of Boston, a noble 
man of Vineland, N. J., writes as tollows:— 

We—my wife and I—are living alone. We have a 
pleasant home, and a few acres of fruit. We are nearly 
fifty, and nothing would please us more than to share 
whatever we have with some deserving woman, who 
would be to us as a daughtev, or a sister. I should eall 
her deserving, who “ould try to do better in the future 
than in the past. The best can do no more. 

Do you know one worthy of confidence, fond of coun- 
try life and out-door exercise, who would be willing to 
risk the experiment? If so, please inform me. Refer- 
ences when required. 

Does any woman want to accept such an opportunity ? 


—som 


MR. TILTON’S MOVEMENT. 


We have conscientiously endeavored to regard the 
self-imposed mediatorial work of Mr. Tilton with be- 
coming solemnity. But in spite of ourself, our sense of 
the ridiculous overcomes us, and the ludicrous features 
of his volunteer mission impress themselves upon us 
more powerfully than any others. Men of such calibre, 
acquirements and experience as Henry Ward Beecher, 
Geo. W. Curtis, T. W. Higginson, Wm. L. Garrison, 
Geo. W. Julian, Moses Coit Tyler, and others, are sum- 
moned before him, with women who, for nearly as many 
years as Mr. Tilton has lived, have toiled like Titans, 
amid abuse and calumny, to advance the cause of their 
own sex. Then, in the role of a great pacificator, he 
proceeds to inform them that he cannot allow any more 
quarreling, and interrogates them as to the reasons why 
they cannot, then and there, be joined in holy matrimo- 
ny with another organization, whose representatives 
stand also in the royal presence, assured that “now’s 
the day and now’s the hour.” 

Then, finding that he cannot make one organization 
from the two, d la Heller, who, by some trick of legerde- 
main, takes two rabbits by the ears and rubs them into 
one, he proceeds to remedy the evil of two national so- 








cieties by taking from his pocket the constitution and 


list of officers of a third—is it on the principle of simil- 
ia similibus curantur?—and with siz persons in attend- 
ance organizes another National Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety. Like Young America, who “won't play if he can’t 
be cap’en,” he is put at the head, “borrows the name” 
of Anna Dickinson “for its figure-head,” and hoisting 
his flag, beats a loud rub-a-dub-dub, summoning all peoe 
ples to surrender to the new king, to fall into line, and 
march with him to the “Heavenly Canaan” just ahead. 
It is altogether too funny—especially in the light of the 
disclaimers which we give below. 





“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang oft agley,”— 
and our go-ahead, genial and altogether agreeable broth- 
er Tilton is no exception to the rule. 

But while, snugly ensconced in our editorial sanctum, 
we hear the challenge, “Under which king, Benzonian ? 
speak or die!’ we can’t feel scared, and only laugh a lit- 
tle in our sleeve, irreverent though it may be. “There is 
a time to laugh, and atime to weep,” says the Good 
Book—and we are sure by the tickle there is in us, that 
now is the time to laugh. Forgive us, brother Tilton; 
we are glad you are headed in the right direction, even 
while we are amused at your tactics. We shall all come 
together, as the Millerite hymn has it— 

“When we march into the city, 
Bye and bye.” 





NOT IN FAVOR OF MR. TILTON’S MOVEMENT. 


BROOKLYN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 

To THE EpITrors oF tHe WomAN’s JouRNAL:—In 
the Independent of 31st ult. appeared the following edi- 
torial statement :— 

“It is proper to say that the above call (for a confer- 
ence) emanated from the Brooklyn Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation,” 

In justice to the Brooklyn Equal Rights Association, 
of which we are officers, and which sent us as delegates 
to the Cleveland Convention to assist in the formation 
of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
we feel obliged to correct the above statement. It is 
inaccurate, and is calculated to place the Brooklyn Equal 
Rights Association in a false position, 

In justice also to the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, of which we are respectively Vice Presi- 
dent, and member of the Executive Committee for the 
State of New York, we feel it equally due to say:— 

1. That the movement for a conference of friends of 
Woman Suffrage did not originate with the Brooklyn 
society, nor is the society responsible for it. 

2. In expressing a general wish that the conference 
proposed by Mr. ‘Tilton and others might be productive 
of harmony and union, the Brooklyn Equal Rights As- 
sociation did not contemplate the formation of a new 
national society, nor the nomination of a third list of 
officers, nor the appropriation by a new organization of 
the name “American.” We do not believe that such an 
attempt can receive the sanction or approval of the 
Brooklyn Equal Rights Association. 

Our action was announced as unanimous. But sever- 
al present opposed the proposition, and spoke against it, 

We are ourselves not in favor of Mr. 'Tilton’s move- 
ment in its present shape, and our only idea of union 
lies through the open door of the AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

CELIA BURLEIGH, 
Pres. of Brooklyn Equal Rights Asso, 

ANNA C. FIELD, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 

BROOKLYN, Apr. 12, 1870. 

Hon. Geo, W. Julian authorizes us to state that his 
name was attached by Mr. Tilton and his friends to 
the list of officers of their proposed society without his 
knowledge, or consent; that he declines to give the use 
of his name for that purpose, and proposes’ to remain 
as before, one of the officers of the AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

Miss Anna E, Dickinson has also publicly announced 
that her name was used by Mr. Tilton and his friends, 
without her knowledge or consent, as an ofticer in the 
proposed society, and she desires that her name may be 
withdrawn. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Both Houses of the State Legislature of Iowa have 





| voted to submit the question of Woman Suffrage to the 


people for decision—and the Board of Censors of the 
State of Vermont have taken the same action for their 
State. This great question of the day stands, therefore, 
in these two Mates, in the same position. But as we 
compare the tone of the lowa and Vermont press, how 
immeasurably that of the former overtops that of the 
latter! How much more advanced in civilization is the 
young and vigorous State of Iowa, than that of the old 
State of Vermont, if the press of the two States fur- 
nishes any criterion by which to form an opinion. The 
press of Iowa, with great unanimity, have accepted Wo- 
man Suffrage as inevitable, and are endeavoring to pre- 
pare for it,and to preparethe people for the change that 
is coming. Even those few Iowan papers opposed to the 
measure, treat the subject respectfully, declaring this to 
be necessary, since if anything in the future is certain, it 
is that women must have the suffrage. This is the 
course taken by the Muscatine, Iowa, Journal, which, 
opposed to woman’s enfranchisement, predicts that wo- 
men in Iowa will vote in three years. How different 
this from the manner of the Vermont papers. A few 
editors there are, in Vermont, advocating Woman Suf- 
frage—some in a very feeble, milk-and-water, half-alive 
way, as if they did not own either their papers or their 
souls—and a few there are, outspoken, nobly advocating 
and defending by history, argument and fact this great 
reform of the age. But the majority of the papers treat 
the movement with filthy ridicule and pharisaie con- 
demnation, misstating willfully and wickedly, loading 
their columns with slanders, and refusing to correct 
them, when the correction is made. There is no deny- 
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ihe fact that Vermont is behind the age, anchored 
there by such papers as the Christian Watchman, Argus, 
Free Press, and others of like spirit. But the tide is 
rising, and even Vermont will yet be driven from her 
rage in the past. Appearances indicate that the 
West will lead in the reform, and when one State heads 
off in enfranchising its female citizens, the others will 
ily follow. There is no escape from it—it is the 
next great cause that is to be carried. 


Mad. Olivier, the young and beautiful wife of the 
French Premier. has taken to wearing high even- 
dresses, and has caused it to be understood that 
those who frequent her salon are expected to follow her 
example. If Madame Ollivier succeeds in effecting a 
in French fashion im this respect, we may ex- 
the silly leaders of ton in this country to follow 
suit. When we see how women are laced to suffocation 
in the waist, pinched as to the feet till they are crippled, 
weighed down with a mountain of false hair, and of 
make-shifts for hair, dragged to death with heavy trail- 
ing skirts, bared as to necks, bosoms and arms in the 
severest Weather, taught to despise energy, industry, and 
to dawdle forever indoors, in stifled air, and uselessness, 
we cease to wonder that there are so few healthy wo- 
men. Women must be stronger than men, to be able 
to live at all, under the torturing régime of French fash- 
ions of dress. We think it would kill men in a very 
short time, to submit to it. Indeed;we are not sure 
but it would have a wholesome restraining effect on 
criminals, if the terrors of a fashionable woman’s dress 
were held up before them instead of the buck and gag 
and shower-bath. The Pall Mall Gazette says of the 
fashionable evening dress of women :— 

“Few more painful scenes were ever witnessed than 
that offered by tadies attending the drawing-room at the 
Palace the other day, in low dresses, on a bitterly cold 
afternoon; and the wonder is that so barbarous a sys- 
tem should be allowed to continue for one hour. Un- 
fortunately, there is nobody to protect the young from 
theirown mothers. They cannot remonstrate against 
@ practice pursued by their elders and betters, whose 
hardened constitutions are less delicate, and who are 
not ashamed to set their children an example of utter 
indifference to decency, danger, and death.” 

The Boston Post has come out strongly in advocacy 
of Hon. George W. Julian’s sixteenth amendment, It 
says — 

The Sixteenth Amendment has started upon its 
course, andi is as sure to reach the goal as were any of 
its immediate and illustrious predecessors. The best 
thing Congtess can do is to acknowledge the situation 
at once and without debate, and come down quietly and 
gacetully, as the considerate coon did to the inevitable 
Capt. Crockett. One can hardly estimate the value of 
such a magnanimous concession—the saving which it 
would effect of precious time, of turbulent agitation, of 
useless and angry debate, of prurient eloquence, of un- 
seemly harangue, of caviling argument, and above all of 
the bribery and log-rolling and Jobbying by which the 
success of such undertakings is sure to be gained at last. 
If anything in the future is certain, it is that women 
must have the suffrage. They have set their faces for 
the conquest, and there is no force, however wise, or 
prudent, or politic, or ungallant, that can present any- 
thing more than a temporary check to their victorious 
march. Our true course, therefore, is to be wise in time, 
to save our powder for more hopeful occasions, to sur- 
render at discretion while we can do so without hazard 
tw our own rights. 

‘All over the country there are celebrations, and rejoic- 
ings, processions and festivals, in honor of the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, which elevates all the 
male citizens of the United States to the suffrage, with- 
out regard to color, race, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. It is fitting that there should be a jubilee in the 
land, on so grand an occasion. Never has the world 
witnessed such advancement in reform, such rapid 
growth in the interpretation of a principle. And now 
that the stain of slavery is wiped off our national es- 
eutcheon, and that every type and grade of manhood 
enfranchised in our country, all men holding in their 
hands the ballot, which makes them in a certain sense 
the arbiters of their own destiny, we may all well rejoice 
over the grand achievement. Following on after the 
4,000,000 of colored men, who have passed into the tem- 
ple of liberty, behold 15,000,000 of American women. 
Their chance comes next. 


In the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the 
Woman Sutfrage question has been specially assigned 
for Tuesday of next week. All our friends interested 
inhearing the discussion mast be on hand to secure 
Seats in the galleries at an early hour. It is not ofien 
that women, advocating sufirage for their sex, have an 
opportunity to hear the viva voce arguments of their 
opponents against it. They are very shy of measuring 
swords with their feminine antagonists, but prudently 
entrench themselves within the editorial sanctum, 
Where they can load and fire, ad libitum, save from 
the return shots which they fear. It is possible we may 


hear some of our opponents talk, next Tuesday. If so, 


We shall all wish to embrace the opportunity of judging 
of the calibre of their arguments, and of taking the 
Measure of the legislators who are against us, 


Of course, everybody uses a sewing machine now-a- 
days, and therefore everybody knows what a trouble it 
is to thread a sewing machine needle, even when one 
has perfect eyesight, and is sewing in a full blaze of light. 
We have just met with an invention adapted to all sew- 
Mg machines which enables one to thread the machine 
needle in the dark as well as the light. It is called 

BLANCHARD’s SELF-THREADING NEEDLE,” and by 
Means of it one can thread the needle thirty or forty 
times a minute. The advertisement of it will be found 
ekewhere in this paper. It is really a nice little inven- 
“on, and a valuable contribution to the art of sewing 
Made easy. Human ingenuity is taxing itself, in these 
days, to annul the primal curse of labor, and the sewing 
Machine with its multifurm improvements has largely 
€n away the drudgery of sewing. 


We would like to find a home for a pleasant, bright, 
Petty and good girl of a dozen years. Small of her 





age, blue eyes, fine complexion, good head, excellent 
disposition, affectionate nature, quick to learn, but back- 
ward from neglect and barbarous usage, in the past— 
such is a brief description of the poor, motherless little 
girl. One almost comes to believe in total depravity, 
when hearing her history. She is temporarily with 
good friends, and we would like to find her a home in 
some family where she could be adopted and reared as 
one of the household. Although her father is living, 
he has legally surrendered all claim to her, and whoever 
adopts her, will have no interference from any parties. 
“Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the least of these, 
ye doit unto me.” Address M. A. Livermore, WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


We received a call from alady, a few days since, who 
is the patentee of two inventions of her own, and has 
besides four other inventions for which she cannot take 
out a patent, for lack of means. She invented, among 
other things, the method of preserving natural flowers 
in wax, so that their form, color, everything but their 
fragrance, is perfectly preserved—an invention in much 
favor with those who wish to preserve bridal or funeral 
wreaths, bouquets, crosses,etc. This lady has considera- 
ble inventive genius, and is very skillfulin various other 
ways, and while industrious, and energetic, is suffering 
from poverty, consequent on a lack of employment. 
Most of the employments for which she is adapted are 
monopolized by men. 


The large and influential meeting of the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage, of which Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor 
wrote in our last issue, was held in London on the 26th 
ultimo. Among the distinguished people present were 
John Stuart Mill, Jacob Bright, M. P.; Sir Charles W. 
Dilke,M.P.; Mr.John Morley, Profs. Fawcett and Cairnes, 
Lord Amberley (son of Earl Russell), Karl Blind, Lord 
Houghton, and Louis Blane. A speech of some length 
was made by Mr. Mill, and Sir Chas. W. Dilke made the 
important announcement that he and Mr. Jacob Bright 
were about to introduce a bill ipto Parliament to give 
the ballot to women. He said further, that he was san- 
guine enough to believe that Woman Suffrage would be 
carried during the present session without opposition. 


The Orange, N. J., Chronicle has come out with an 
able editorial in favor of a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
constitution, giving suffrage to women on the same 
terms as men. The article takes up, ‘and satisfactorily 
disposes of the leading objections to Woman Suffrage, 
and concludes with an emphatic demand that woman’s 
enfranchisement be hastened. Now that the Fifteenth 
Amendment is disposed of, the progressive journals of 
the land will gradually wheel into line on the woman 
question. 


The New England Female Medical College of Boston 
was the first institution of the kind in the world. It 
was opened in 1848, and since then has graduated sev- 
enty-four women, who have been through the three 
years’ course and taken medical degrees, many of whom 
are making themselves exceedingly useful in practice 
among women and children, and others are filling im- 
portant positions in hospitals and educational institu- 
tions. 


It is not correct that Miss Smith, who graduated re- 
cently from the New York Women’s Medical College, 
was the first colored women in this country educated 
for the medical profession. We were told in New Bed- 
ford, last week, that a colored woman, belonging to that 
city, graduated from the New England Female Medical 
College, in Boston, some three or four years since, and 
js now practising in her profession, with great success. 


Mrs. Juliet W. Perkins and Miss Mary C. Hathaway 
will give readings at the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening, April 18, at 8 o'clock. 
The entertainment wil be of a varied and interesting 
character, and the brilliant abilities of these ladies will 
make it unusually attractive. We advise all our numer- 
ous subscribers in Brooklyn to be present without fail. 





STATE CHARITIES. 


INSANE—CRIMINALS—GIRLS’ REFORM SCHOOL, 





The report of the Massachusetts Board of State Char- 
ities comes to us with much valuable matter for the 
consideration of men and women. Passing over the 
first half of the document, which is principally occu- 
pied with the statistics of pauperism, and of the special 
institutions connected therewith, we come in the latter 
part to many interesting statements concerning the 
treatment of the insane, and that of criminals. The 
optimistic view which does not allow even crime, even 
insanity, to rest as absolute and unmitigable evils, is 
unmistakable in all the pages that treat of these topics. 
The insane man, having lost the greatest value of his 
life, shall not be deprived of the whole. He shall not 
degenerate into a caged animal, shut from the whole- 
some intercourse of the outer world. So much of lib- 
erty, of activity, as he can safely enjoy shall be secured 
to him; and the outlook of those who minister to 
him shall be ever towards an increasing enlargement— 
not towards an ever growing restriction. Lunatics 
shall not be packed away, as dead things may be, with 
no chance to speak or act for themselves. They shall 
remain in living contact with the community. They 
shall have access to the hearts of friends and relatives, and 
the State shall be, in the largest sense, their guardian. 

The report includes a narration of the establishment 
and working of the community at Gheel in Belgium, in 
which out-of-door occupation and the wholesome con- 
tact of peasant life are so successful in mitigating the 
symptoms of insanity, and in effecting its cure. Some 
modification of this method, it is contended, should be 
introduced among us. We have not the mild climate 
of Belgium, yet the rustic system of employment and 
supervision might be tried among us with every hope of 
alleviating the objectless condition of lynatics, and of 


utilizing, in some degree, their labor for their own sup- 
port. 
Under the head of prisons, the report complains that 
the reformatory aspect of imprisonment is too often lost 
sight of in its punitive aspect. The prisoner and those 
who deal with him need constantly to be reminded that 
something far more important than penalty enters into 
the fact of his incarceration, viz: the prospect of. his 
rendition to society as an useful and peaceable member 
of it. . 

The following paragraphs are of so much interest to 
us as women that we shall quote them as they stand: 


“The present is an auspicious moment, not only for 
providing separate imprisonment for women, but for 
improving the whole ofganization of our prisons. The 
present system was born of the old dispensation of ven- 
geance; a new one should be engendered from the 
spirit of love. The order of ideas should be reversed, 
and prisons should be, tirst, reformatory, second, deter- 
rent, and third, punitive. 

Tod much reliance, however, must not be placed upon 
separate prisons for women. Entire separation of sexes, 
during imprisonment, should certainly be effected; and 
the good offices of women secured in the administration ; 
but separate prisons fur the sexes will not, alone, be a 
panacea for the evil effect of prisons upon their inmates, 
whether men or women. 

It would be a great error to neglect a judicious use of 
the affinities of sex, even in prison discipline. 

In guarding woman prisoners against the depraved 
passions of bad men, we must not let them lose the ad- 
vantage of the kindiy influence of good men.” 


We are glad to construe these sentences as in accord- 
ance with our earnest belief that men and women should 
be equally yoked together in the administration of offices 
so important to the community as that of the superin- 
tendence and reform of criminals. Here the State 
should exercise a great and thoughtful hospitality. 
Father and mother should the criminal find; earnest 
souls who will not release him from their tutelage, until 
the contact of pure spirits and the illustration of pure 
doctriné shall have done their utmost against corrupt 
thoughts and depraved habits. 

The report finally recommends that 

“In the laws of restraint, measures be taken to pro- 
vide for girls and women entire separation from other 
prisoners, from the time of their arrest to their dis- 
charge; and that the supervision and administration of 
all places of their imprisonment be intrusted, in part at 
least, to those of their own sex.” 

In the same document we find a thorough and care- 
ful discussion of the faults and merits of a reformatory 
institution of another order, viz: the industrial school 
for girls at Lancaster. The trustees of this institution 
have been very unwilling to endure the supervision of 
the Board of State Charities. Investigation shows, how- 
ever, that they, not less than other administrators of ed- 
ucation and reform, need the help and correction which 
larger methods and stricter standards are forced to sup- 
ply to the impulses and persuasions of personal benevo- 
lence. The faults in the organization of the school are 
stated to be these: In primis, it receives pupils of a 
wide and various grade of moral character, from the in- 
nocent girl “exposed to danger” to the precocious adept 
in vice. Secondly,in order to avoid carrying further 
the injustice of such a mixture, special care is taken in 
after years to conceal the pupil’s former connection with 
the school from all parties excepting those to whom the 
girl is directly indentured. Thirdly, this institution, so 
interesting to womankind at large, is entirely adminis- 
tered by male trustees. 

The points that call for remedy here are, first, the in- 
discriminate commitment of guilty and innocent par- 
ties; second, the demoralization. of concealment where 
issues should be met frankly and fairly; third, the mas- 
culine administration of a matter especially womanly, 
especially calling for the direct influence and interven- 
tion of the mothers of the community. We hope to see 
the institution bettered at all of these points, and as the 
last must sometimes be first, we recommend those whom 
it concerns, to begin by placing on the Board of Trus- 
tees an equal number of nen and women. If this were 
done, and well done, we think that the other reforms 
would speedily follow. J. W. H. 

SS SS 


ROOM FOR ALL. 


Dr. Hayes reports that in harnessing the Esquimaux 
dogs it is found best to attach them by separate thongs 
to the sledge, since, if put in a common harness, they 
find it necessary to stop and worry each other to death. 
All experience shows that Radicals are somewhat like 
Esquimaux dogs, and that to attempt very stringent or- 
ganization is to stop the whole teain. 

It used to be Horace’s Bushnell’s theory (in the days 
when he kept on ground where he was strong), that sects 
were by no means the worst thing in the world, but that 
torpor or indifference, or an iron rule of unity, for in- 
stance, would be a great deal worse. That the different 
sects existed, he argued, was some proof that they were 
needed. In one sense, he thought, there never could be 
too many sects,so long a3 each was busy in the assertion 
or trying out of some element of truth which others had 
overlooked. The evil was not in the existence of sects, 
but in their way of biting and snarling at each other; 
and the more free people were to act in their own way, 
the less they wished to quayrel. 

Now, what is true of dogs and sects and other things 
which “delight to bark and bite,” is unquestionably true 
of reformers also. Who does not remember (if happily 
or unhappily old enough) the storm and anger which at- 
tended the division between the Anti-Slavery societies ? 
But the main trouble rose rroin attempting to keep to- 
gether those who did not naturally harmonize. As soon 
as this fact was admitted, and different organizations 
were established, all things grew smoother, Often half 
the speakers at the later “Garrisonian” meetings were 
persons who abjured the non-voting theory, and would 
not have permanently joined the society on any account. 
Each having his own independent method and organiza- 
tion, they could happily exchange visits on each other’s 
platform. Had they been yoked together they would 





have fought like Esquimaux dogs. 


It is best, as Mrs. Fry said, “to follow, not force Provi- 
dence.” In a great movement, sweeping over a nation, 
there will necessarily be a variety of elements, and it is 
better that these should be organized into two, three, or 
a dozen societies than that they should not be brought 
to bear at all. The Cleveland Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion was an honest effort to unite a variety of elements 
into one working organization. So far it succeeded. If 
there are any who still cannot work with it, they have 
a perfect right to organize for themselves, and it is much 
better that they should work independently than not at 
all. There is room for all, and no reason why we should 
“provoke one another” to anything but “good works.’’ 
T. W. H. 


—_—_——____ oro 


GOOD EFFECT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


If we may credit the papers, the women of Wyoming 
territory are already making good use of their right of 
citizenship. According to the account in the New 
York World, the Secretary of State was given to 
the use of intoxicating drink, to such an extent, as to 
render him unfit for the discharge of his duties. The 
women of Wyoming quietly sent a petition to General 
Grant, setting forth the facts with great particularity, 
and asked for his removal, and he was removed. 

This done, they are now taking the same steps to 
remove the Marshal for the same cause. We do not 
hear that there has been any public outery, or demon- 
stration of any kind—but just as when the duty of jur- 
ors came to them, they discharged it faithfully and with- 
out shrinking, so now when the children were to be 
saved from bad examples in high places, and good offi- 
cials secured, or bad ones removed, they have discharged 
their duty, and taken the first straightforward steps 
necessary to this end. Whatever other women may do, 
the first women voters have used their new power on the 
side of sobriety and good order. L. 8. 








We are often told that, if women had the right to vote, 
only a few would use it. Is it because men are found 
to be remiss? No doubt it is. Witness the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, with its long list of members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, published as delinquent, so that at 
the proper hour there was no quorum; and in order to 
bring them to their duty, by a rule of the House, here- 
after the names of the naughty absentees will be pub- 
lished. L. 8. 








HAYbDEN’s New Mernuop ror THE GurraR. Price 83. Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue to W. L. HaAypEN, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 








WENDELL PHILLIPS 
HFIORTICULTURAL HALL, 
NEXT SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


“Ia Christianity No ‘Substitutes,’ and No ‘Muse 
tering Out.’” 


*,* Tickets not issued beyond the capacity of the hall. For 
sale at the Bookstores. lt Apr, 16. 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL ss. GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
TIAIR-CUT TER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 


ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m Apr. 15. 


WANTED. 
A YOUNG WOMAN who has been engaged in teaching for 
several years would like to engage as Governess or Lady's Com- 
panion. A family intending to travel would be preferred. 


For further information inquire at No. 69 Bartlett St., Charles- 
town, Mass, 2t Apr. 16. 


A. A. WALKER, 
322 Washiuagton Sircet, Boston, Mass., 
IMPURTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTIS Ts’ MATERIALS. 

All materials for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 
mania, &e., &e., Wholesale and Retail. 

Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. Apr. 15, 


= EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 Scheel Street. Boston. tf 


- GREAT PAINTING. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 


Now on exhibition at 
A. Ae CHILDS & CO.’S ART GALLERY, 
Apr. 2. 129 Tremont Street. lm 





HENRY MAYO & CO.,, 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 


Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Biue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Rouad Trout, 
Smoked Bioaters, Herrings, 


. Finnan Haddies, H.liand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 2%. ; tt 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 

Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled. Artificial Teeth, the beat that can be 





made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 
Jan. 22. 3m DR. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 
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Miscellany. 


vices she was fitted to render; but she knew also that 


using them in that way. She knew, too, that the lovely 








Come back, O Spring of Earth! 
Come back, thou long-lost Spring! 

We long for the light of love and mirth 
That airs of April bring; 

We long for the soft moss-rose, 
For a fresh green on the leaves, 

For the sunny bank where the daffodil blows, 
And the swallow in the eaves ; 

We are tired of the winter's gloom, 
Of the snow-flake, cold and pale ; 

And we long for the orchard’s crown of bloom 
And the song of the nightingale. 


Come back, O Spring of Youth! 
Come back to the hoary head ; 
We long for the light of joy and truth, 
And the hopes that are long since dead ; 
We long for the brooding wings 
Of those blue, eternal skies, 
That gilded the dullest and meanest things 
With the glory of Paradise. 
We are tired of the ceaseless beat 
Of waves on a weary shore, 
Of the clash of tongues and the tramp of feet, 
And the heart too dull to soar; 
And we long (in vain) for the sunlight sweet 
That is vanished forevermore. 


Come back, O Spring of Love!, 
Come back to the heart grown cold; 

We long for the moon in the elm-tree grove, 
And the autumn’s noon of gold; 

We long for the evening hours 
When the rooks had gone to rest, 

And from myrtle scent of garden bowers 
We gazed at the crimson west. 

We long for one hour to borrow 
The heart of deep content, 

The light of a time when all our sorrow 
Was an hour in absence spent; 

We are tired of a loveless strife 
With toil, and sin, and care; 

And we long for the light of a nobler life, 
And the ioving heart that’s there. 


Come back, O Spting of Heaven! 
Come back to a world forlorn; 

We long for the twilight of earth’s sad even 
To melt in a golden morn; 

We long for the mists to rise, 
That hang o’er the good and true, 

To see once more, through opening skies, 
The eternal, stainless blue ; 

And to walk by the palms of Paradise, 
Where heaven and earth are new. 

We are tired of the dreary gloom 
Of earth and earthly things, 

And we long for the soul’s immortal bloom, 

Where joy and love are her rich perfume, 
And “Glory” the song she sings. 

—Every Saturday. 





HALF THE WORLD'S WORK. 


BY MRS. ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


[Concluded.]} 

The little town of Meridan, though at some distance 
from the centre of civilization, was still sufficiently with- 
in its outer circle to be in the enjoyment of a spacious 
public schoolhouse. 

The building, it is trae, was without architectural pre- 
tensions, square in form, and brown in color, but it was 
large and light, and many good and sensible men and 
women had reason to bless the instruction received as 
children within its walls. 

Mrs. Steadman had thankfully availed herself of its 
advantages for her two older children. But for some 
time she had anxiously observed that their nervous sys- 
tems were kept in a state of too great excitement; that 
they were urged forward much too rapidly in their stud- 
ies. She knew that an overstrain of the brain, while it 


widow would sacrifice much to remain with old friends, 
by whom she would be loved and appreciated. 

Maria had been contriving the details of some such 
arrangement between them on that evening of her 
friend’s visit, while her hands had been preparing the 
supper (her predccupation had probably something ‘to do 
with the omission to put tea in the teapot); and when 
the two ladies were wending their way along that fra- 
grant, shady path towards Charles Campbell’s house, 
Mrs. Steadman had unfolded her idea to Mrs. Dennison, 
and she had received it as the solution of all her diffi- 
culties, 

Details were left to be decided at a future time, ex- 
cept that the children were to be left at the public school 
till the end of the session, and Mrs. Dennison was to em- 
ploy the intervening period in a visit to her sons. 

Before the end of August the Western visits were 
over; and on the first of September, Maria and the chil- 
dren, after having put the house in order, and done all 
that was needful to enable Mrs. Dennison to complete 
the preparation for dinner, repaired to the usual sitting- 
room, where three other children were already assem- 
bled, and proceeded to organize their studies. Dinner 
was to be served at one, which gave three and a half 
hours of uninterrupted study. Quite sufficient, Maria 
thought, for the intellectual development. The after- 
noons were to be given to exercise, needlework, or the 
practice of music and drawing, according to the taste 
and circumstances, 

The three extra pupils added to the interest of the 
lessons, and afforded companionship for the children. 

The money received for their instruction was applied 
to remunerate Mrs. Dennison in some small degree. 

Of course, Mrs. Steadman was aware that her chil- 
dren were not receiving the very best education; but 
on the whole she was satisfied. Nothing would have 
tempted her to intrust them to any boarding school 
with which she was acquainted. Had the means been 
at her command, and masters been within reach, she 
would have liked to employ some for special branches. 
As it was, she hoped to make them sensible, industrious 
and unaffected, and to inspire them with a love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

Her plans were destined, however, to be frustrated for 
the time, by an accident. 
Little bald-headed Doctor Hubbard stopped his chaise 
before her gate one afternoon; and, knocking at the 
door, said he called to let Mrs. Dennison know that her 
daughter was much the same that she had been the 
day before. 

“What do you mean, Doctor?” 
“Why, that Mrs. Campbell’s fever has not left her all 
night, and that there are symptoms of inflammation,” 
said the doctor, nervously rubbing the glasses of his spec- 
tacles with an immaculate cambric handkerchief. 
“Don’t pray say anything to Mrs. Dennison; she will 
be awake all night, or else go immediately to Mary. If 
her daughter is no better in the morning, please send us 
word. In that case, J suppose I ought to give her up.” 


Mrs. Steadman wanted to spare Mrs. Dennison. The 
doctor wished his patient well nursed; but after purs- 
ing up his lips, and half closing his eyes, as if caleulat- 
ing the chances, he finally acceded to the compromise, 
and made his way, apparently with some reluctance, to 
his carriage. 
Early the next morning the doctor’s chaise stood 
again before Mrs. Steadman’s door. This time there 
was no help for it. Mrs. Dennison must be told, and de- 
cide for herself whether she would go. Accordingly, 
Maria informed her as gently as she could that Doctor 
Hubbard had called to say that Mary had been down 
with a fever for two days. 
“Dear, dear! what is to be done? If I could only be 
in two places at once.” 
“You cannot suppose for a moment,” said Maria, 
“there can be any difficulty about your going, if it is 
your desire. Sickness is one of the inevitables to 
which all else must give way. I shall manage in some 
way.” . 
With a look of affectionate gratitude for this cheerful 
self-sagrifice, the mother hastened away to put a few 
necessaries into a travelling-basket. 











is growing. as of any other portion of the youthful body, 
is injurious to its future power; and she dreaded the 
consequences of this forcing system for her children. 

The difficulty had become an embarrassing one. Mrs. 

Steadman’s education fitted her very well to conduct | 
that of her two older children, being girls; and her son, 
she thought, she could manage til! he was old enough to 
be trusted to take care of himself in some private busi- 
ness or go to some public institution. 

But how to do this, and secure her housework also? 

A certain sort of service she could obtain, ignorant and 
inefficient. But she could not calculate on being able 
to secure any one who had a knowledge of domestic 
economy. Careless and indolent people, who are needy 
on account of their carelessness and indolence, are not 
the persons to whom one can prudently intrust the 
management of a small income. True, she could make 
her own purchases, but if half the coffee must be spoilt 
in the roasting; half the flour become unfit for food. in | 
the shape of sour, heavy bread: and through fifty other 
similar blunders, waste was incurred—not only would 
the family comfort be destroyed, but she would inevita- 
bly drift into debt. Care and judgment must be used 
every hour in the day to produce that great desideratum, 
dowestic comfort united to domestic economy. Still 
greater care and judgment were needed to develop all 
the faculties of her children in the best manner. 

Under these circumstances the visit of Mrs. Dennison 
on that eventful day in May—the first sorrow and anger 
over—had come to her as a ray of light. She knew, 
indeed, that her means would not permit her to pay Mrs. 
Dennison what would be an adequate return for the ser- | 








No thought of her own fatigue had crossed her mind. 
To nurse her daughter back to health, if possible, with- 
out neglécting the dear friend, who had been so prompt 
in giving her relief when she most needed it, was her 
sole care. 

The contrast was great between the cheering light 
and bustle of Maria’s orderly kitchen, and the dark still- 
ness and fever-smell of Mary’s sick-room; but Mrs. Den- 
nison heeded it but little. Making her way straight to 
her daughter’s bed, she laid her hand gently on her 
burning forehead. Mary opened her eyes and recogniz- 
ed her mother. She reached out one hand towards her. 
A deep sigh of satisfaction, and a slight relaxtion of the 
system, showed the relief which the mere sight of her 
had given. 

It needs not that we dwell on the two weeks which 
passed before Mrs. Campbell, seated in an arm-chair be- 
fore a small fire, sat enjoying a basin of chicken-broth, 
prepared by her mother’s own hand. What a relish it 
liad! How charmingly everything looked! How 
beautiful were the tints of early autumn, illuminated 
by the bright sun! How happy and peaceful was every- 
thing around them, and how contented would Mary and 
Charles have been, had they felt guiltless towards this 
good mother—devoted as she had been to them in the 
day of their trouble. 

Oh! holy spirit of filial reverence! blessed yearnings 
of grateful affection! Once outraged, how long before 
you can again assume sway among us, beautiful as be- 
fore ? 

On the evening of the sixteenth day, when there was 


those who had the means would probably not think of 


Dennison appeared in Mary’s room, basket in hand, 
shawled and bonneted, to bid her daughter farewell. 

“Oh mother! must you go?” 

“Yes, dear; Mrs. Steadman stood my friend when I 
most needed one; my absence has been a very serious 
inconvenience to her, and my engagements to her are 
such that I have no right to remain a day longer than is 
necessary. You are doing very well now.” 

It was said in a gentle voice. The.reproach was all 
in the facts, not in word or tone. But Mary felt it bit- 
terly, bitterly. She buried her face in her hands and 
wept aloud. She was still weak and nervous, 

Mrs. Dennison hurried away, praying in her heart 
that the pain felt by her child might be accepted as 
atonement enough, and that she might be spared the 
hard experience of ingratitude from her own children. 

On this, the first evening of her return, Maria con- 
tented herself with inquiring into the particulars of 
Mary’s illness; then touched lightly and jestingly on 
her own experiences while performing table duties—as 
house-maid, cook and school-mistress. She made her 
old friend laugh at the makeshifts they had been put to, 
and sent her to bed more composed than could have 
been expected under the circumstances. 

Next evening, as soon as the children were disposed 
of for the night, Mrs: Steadman approached a subject 
near her heart, and from which she expected opposition 
from Mrs. Dennison. She rushed bravely into the mid- 
dle of it. 

“I wish,” she began, “that you would send in a bill to 
Charles Campbell for your services during his wife’s ill- 
ness.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Maria?” 
“Just what I said. It is fit and proper that you should 
send in your bill.” 
“For my own child. And to a man who did not even 
send for me? I went there unasked.” 
“That’s true; and though I don’t know much about 
law, I think it likely you could not collect a debt thus 
incurred. Of course you wouldn't, if you could. Still, I 
think it would do good to send in a bill, whether it is 
ever paid or not. It is high time that women should be- 
gin to put a pecuniary value on their labor, and to take 
pay for what they do; then they will be sent for when 
they are wanted. We are so unaccustomed to it that 
it seems pitiful and mercenary; especially so, because 
we generally work for our relatives and friends. But 
you see, by your own experience, that this false delicacy 
gives room for great injustice. The selfish are encour- 
aged by it to appropriate your services because they cost 
them nothing; and the just or generous are deprived of 
them because they will not ask for what they cannot ob- 
tain by paying for it. Thus, after a long and useful life, 
you are left with nothing but your claims on those sel- 
fish people, who never pay any except debts that can be 
legally proved.” 
I suppose you are right, but that does not help the 
matter. I cannot ask money from those I serve so will- 
ingly for love.” 
“Exactly; but is not that putting a false estimation on 
money? What is money but a ticket held in proof that 
you have done something for others, or that you have 
furnished something to others. By taking your ticket 
you have the means of obtaining, in your turn, what 
you need. Suppose you had taken your tickets all your 
life in proportion to your skill, think how well off you 
would be now.” 

“Can money ever pay for affection and sympathy ?” 
“No; but it can pay for experience and thoughtfulness 
and reliability; and ought to feel itself honored in being 
allowed to requite these. The rich think their riches 
can do for others what others can never do for them. 
[am out of all patience with this fashion of exalting 
money into a god.” 
“And yet you wish me to send in a bill to my son-in- 
law, for nursing my own daughter.” 
“Yes, if you go to your son-in-law’s store for a pair of 
shoes, or a piece of calico, he will assuredly expect you 
to hand out your tickets. It is convenient to have them 








ee 
of illustrious men were held by their intimate friends. 
but the two following arguments are not without weight, 
First, the lady whom a man marries is very com 
one whom he has often met in the society of his own 
friends, and therefore not likely to be a silly woman, 
She is also usually related to some of them, and there. 
fore has a probability of being hereditarily gifted. See. 
ondly, as a matter of fact, a large number of eminent 
men marry eminent women. Philip II. of Macedon and 
Olympias ; Cesar’s liaison with Cleopatra; Marlborough 
and his most able wife; Helvetius married a charmi 
lady, whose hand was also sought by both Franklin and 
Turgot; August Wilhelm von Schlegel was heart and 
soul devoted to Madame DeStatl; Necker’s wife Was a 
blue-stocking of the purest hue; Robert Stephens, the 
learned printer, had Petronella for his wife; the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and the great Lord Burleigh 
married two of the highly accomplished daughters of 
Sir Anthony Cooke. All these names are those of de 
cidedly eminent women. They establish the existence 
of a tendency of “like to like” among intellectual men 
and women. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
of a strongly marked antagonistic taste—of clever men 
liking really half-witted women. A man may be con- 
scious of serious ,defects in his character, and select a 
wife to supplement what he wants, as a shy man may be 
attracted by a woman who has no other merits than 
those of a talker and manager. Also,a young awkward 
philosopher may accrejlit the first girl who cares to show 
an interest in him with greater intelligence than she 
possesses, But these are exceptional instances; the 
great fact remains that able men take pleasure in the 
society of intelligent women, and, if they can find such 
as would in other respects be suitable, they will marry 
them in preference to mediocrities. 0. 





MISCELLANEOUS, - 


Professor Max Miiller’s four lectures on the “Science 
of Religion” are to be published in an English magazine, 





Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts (brother of the Attorney- 
General), has devised an admirable bill fur a national 
system of education in the Southern States. It will not 
be considered, however, till December. 

The Jews and Catholics of Sweden will celebrate 
the extension of their political rights by the recent act 
of the Swedish Parliament, by a number of banquets 
and other festivities in the principal cities of the king- 
dom. 

When fifteen children, white or black, can be collected 
for education, the State of Arkansas provides for the 
establishment of a school. Nearly 2,000 schools have 
been started there during the last three years. This is 
liberality in a safe direction. 

Both witty and sharp was that woman of Baltimore 
who sent to her grocer these lines: “Mr. Tuttle—this 
article has got’ too much hemp in it for molasses, and 
not quite enough for a clothes line, so I beg you will 
exchange it for a purer article.” 

It costs the Pope $5,000 a day to run the GEcumenical, 
and two months’ discussion has therefore run up a bill 
of $300,000, His latest joke referred to this matter, 
his Holiness remarking that “the Bishops in trying to 
make him infallible were fast making him fail.” 

Mr. Milmore, the sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument for Charles- 
town. It will be of marble, and will represent America 
crowning its heroes,—three full-sized figures—with ap- 
propriate symbols at their feet. The pedestal will be of 
granite and of elegant design. 

Saida-ha, a Persian, has given a magnificent ball at 
Paris. His lounges were covered with cashmeres, em- 
broidered with gold, which he gave away to the depart- 
ing guésts. One “lady,” not caring for cashmere, took 
away a Persian carpet. Supper was served under a 
gilded trellis, bearing ripe grapes, peaches and cherries. 
The entertainment cost more than $20,000. 





in that case, and haye aright to them. Dr. Hubbard 
will get his tickets to the amount of sixty or seventy 
dollars; and he told me himself that without your good 
nursing he should have despaired of saving Mary.” 
“She was very ill indeed.” 

“You ought to be paid more than the doctor; he didn’t 
spend one-tenth of the time with his patient that you 
did, and he is as fresh as ever, and can visit new pa- 
tients; but you—a month’s rest wouldn’t fit you for an- 
other such undertaking.” 

“Just at present I feel as if the month’s rest wouldn’t 
do it. To-morrow, I dare say, I shall feel better. Let’s 
go to bed; I’m so sleepy. But, Maria, you mustn’t ever 
talk to me again about that bill—please. It’s no use of 
convincing the reason, when the feelings refuse con- 
sent.” 

“Well, as you please.” 

The next morning’s post brought for Mrs. Dennison 
a letter containing a warm acknowledgment from 
Charles of her services to his wife, and a fifty dollar 
greenback. 

“Put your ticket in your pocket,” said Mrs. Steadman ; 
“It will do as a beginning.” 


Will the short and simple annals which we have 
spread before our readers “do as a beginning” in the way 
of material for thinking on a subject which the mass of 
the civilized world have hitherto sadly and strangely 
neglected ? 


THE WIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


The large number of eminent descendants from illus- 
trious men must not be looked upon as expressing the 
results of their marriage with mediocre women; for the 
average ability of the wives of such men is above medi- 
ocrity, contrary to the commonly expressed opinion that 
clever men marry silly women. It is not easy to prove 
my point without a considerable mass of quotations to 











just light enough left to enable her to reach home, Mrs. 


I’m growing fonder of my staff, 
I’m growing dimmer in the eyes, 
I’m growing fainter in my laugh, 
I’m growing deeper in my sighs ; 
I’m growing careless of my dress, 
I’m growing frugal of my gold. 
I'm growing wise, I’m growing—yes— 
I'm growing old!—Seare. 
The directors of the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
have disgraced themselves and cast a shadow upon the 
city and State in refusing the use of that building for 
the delivery of a discourse by Senator Revels in com- 
memoration of the Fifteenth Amendment. The color- 
phobia of Philadelphia was always of the most malig- 
nant type, and it will probably take at least one genera- 
tion to work the virus out of the blood. 
DOING LITTLE THINGS. 
Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. *Twill employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin. 
Who makes the head consents to miss the point; 
Who makes the point, agrees to leave the head; 
And if a man should cry, “I want a pin, 
And I must make it straightway head and point,” 
His wisdom is not worth the pin he wants. 


A religious sect, called the “Peculiar People,” have 
been attracting some attention in England. One of 
their “peculiar” ideas is that no medicine, nor any spec- 
ial attention, must be given to one in sickness, on the 
ground that it would be contrary to the word of God to 
interfere and save the sick. Recently,a child died at 
Fobbing, a village near the Thames, and investigation 
proved that she had been suffering with bronchitis and 
a severe cough previous to her death, and that nothing 
had been done to relieve her. On the trial, the father 
stated that he could not allow medicine to be given her, 








show the estimation in which the wives of a large body 


as it would grieve the Lord! 
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urlington, Vt., Free Press attests the power of 
Dh wade saaion, in the admission that the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage have made the question “the chief 
jssue” in the election of members of the constitutional 
convention, and in the alarm it shows lest Henry Ward 
her, George W. Curtis, and others of the most elo- 
gent advocates of Woman Suffrage of both sexes, should 
be allowed to argue the question before the convention. 
It appeals to popular prejudice against such a catastro- 
e, showing clearly enough that its only hope of de- 
=. the cause depends upon its ability to exclude 
the light. It sets so low an estimate upon the intelli- 
nee and judgment of the men likely to be elected 
to the constitutional convention, that it thinks the) 
cannot be trusted to listen to Beecher and Curtis, Mrs. 
Liverm re and Lucy Stone. “We have no particular 
fears,” it jauntily says, “that such an attempt to induce 
delegates to violate their duty and their instructions 
by allowing these persons a hearing} can succeed; but 
the fact that it is to be made, calls for increased care in 
the selection of delegates.” Is this the boldness of 
high conviction, or the fear born of conscious weakness ? 
Why not offset the “impassioned appeals and heated 
eloquence” of the dreaded champions of Woman’s Suf- 
frage with the powerful arguments of Dr. Lord and the 
Rev. J. D. Fulton? Is the Free Press afraid of the re- 
sults of such « discussion ?—Independent. 


—<——_ 


Toe “Lost WoMEN” oF FirrH AVENUE.—Some ev- 
jdences of discontent with an aimless life have appeared 
even in Fifth Avenue. For instance, at a fashionable 
party @ few evenings since, a beautiful young woman 
turned sharply upon an elderly dowager who was pros- 
ing about the Magdalens, and the hopelessness of doing 
anything for these “lost women,” with the assertion, 
“that I know a class more hopelessly lost than they— 
we fashionables, who murder time, and squander mon- 
ey,and lead women to become Magdalens that they 
may dress like us. Why does nobody send missionaries 
tous?” The bitter intensity of the utterance was elo- 
quent of better possibilities. No doubt there are more 
ways than one of being lost. The syrens are not all of 
one class or confined to one locality.—Celia Burleigh. 

. 


——> Saati’ 


“RerorM is not jeyous, but grievous. No single man 
ean reform himself without stern suffering and stern 
working. How much less can anation of men, The ser- 
pent sheds not its old skin without writhings; he is not 
happy, but miserable. Reforming a nation is tremen- 
dous business.” So says Carlyle. And there is no roy- 
al road to reform any more than in other noble and be- 
neficent careers; the imperial or the kingly philanthro- 
pist must take up his cross, like any peasant or beggar. 
Whoever will dare to be just, wise, humane, conscien- 
tious, beyond the average of his cotemporaries, will soon 
discover that he has brought not peace on the earth but 
a sword, and must, like the great Author of Christianity, 
be made perfect through suffering. 

ee ee 


Mr. JULIAN, of Indiana, on Monday, introduced a joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, as follows :— 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of sex. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 





Firry-ONE poor sinners in the States of the North Ger- 
man Confederation, whose heads are to be cut off in the 
course of the next few months, anxiously hope that the 
King of Prussia will sign the resolution of the North 
German Parliament that the death penalty shall be 
abolished. 


iesrssitiianneccecielilininaimnilciiiaanttiahdi 
Ata conference of presiding elders, recently held in 
Boston, it was resolved to call women out more promi- 
nently in public religious services, and also in the offi- 
cial places of the church, as stewards, class-leaders, su- 
perintendents of Sunday-schools, etc. 
i titeecnnene 
Every heart has a secret drawer, the spring of which 
is only known to the owner. 








OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 








PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, R. L., WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Mrs. W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, IIL, GEORGE W. JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Lilinois. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 


TREASURER, 


FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-P RESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA S. WHITE,N.H., LiZZLE M. BOYNTON, Ind, 
Hon.C. W. WILLARD, Vt., | Hon. C. B. WAITE, DL, 
CARGQLINE M. SEVERANCE, Kev. H. EDDY, Wis., 
axs., MOSES COIT TYLER, Mich. 

ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan, 
ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, lowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon. RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs. GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Oregon. 

Del., Rev. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 

Hon. J. C. UNDERWOOD, Va. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs, OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IL, 
8. JAS, HUTCHINSON, Jx., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 
Yt, LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minn., 
Mass, Mrs. C.1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 


ANNA C. FIELD, N.Y., Tenn., 
MARY F. DAVIS, N.J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fia., 
MARY GREW, Penn., FANNY B. AMES, (al., 
Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 
4. BOYER, Vhio, GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C. 
IDA FIALA, of Missouri. 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 
_Feb. 12. _ Now 385 Washington street. 3m 
‘ COLTON 
Dental: Association 


Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Office--18 Pemberton Square, Boston. 13t 


DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 
Would refer by permission to I. J. Werurnpes, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 
In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. tf Jan. 29. 


ODONTICUHUS! 
The excitement at Dr. DAN1IELa’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 


Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DANieLs’s ODONTICUS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 
19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scolilay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 38m 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OFFICE+«<-579 Tremont Street, Boston 








near Union Park, 
Office Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 





= Wonk! WORK!! WORK!!! P 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


Families and Manufacturers. 


The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MINUTE, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRs. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. tf Feb. 12. 


PIANO FOR TES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 





New Boston Pianos, Seven Uctave......... ceccesose $250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ......cccceseeeeeee 275. 
Rich Carved Cases. .......0sccccsceccesccscscseceses BOO, 


Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 

Up stairs, 296 Washtqgros Street, Beston. 

Mar. 12. 6m A. - LADD & CO. 





CUSTOM CLOTHING. 
Our Custom Department embraces a choice stock of 
Foreign and American Cloths, 
with first-class cutters and at attractive prices. 
Mar. 26. tf L.D. BOISE & CO., No. 30 Washington St. 


a sos WANTED. 


Two efficient STATE AGENTS, for Tuk Homa@patuic Mutu- 
AL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Also, Local Agants and Solicitors of both sexes. 
J.W. TALBOT, Gen’! Agent for New England, 


Office---130 Tremont Street, Bostoa. 4t Mar. 26. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
x Monthly, Mlustrated, Enlarged, and Innproved! 
* Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! $1.50 a year. 
Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
a with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 


Mar. 5. 3m 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAW ING-LESSONS. 
This book contains a large number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 20 Washington St. tf Jan. 29. 


= KING OF PAIN. | 7 


WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
day. 

Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. 

(He Test Applications FREE. 


G78 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. tf 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammeriny,.Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L, B. Munroe, O. 8S. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
March 19. tf 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Lustruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRs. J. B, PAIGE (Room 8), 
Jan. 22. tf 246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


OIL PAINTING, WATER COLORS, 
DRAWING IN CRAYON, aud all other branches to meet the 
wants of the Art Student, taught by teachers in their special de- 


partments, at the 
ACADEMY OF ART, 460 W: St., Boston, Mass. 


W. H. TITCOMBE, 


Mch.19. tf CHAS. A. BARRY, j Ptineipals. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 








Mar.6. RUSSELL MARSTON, Progpricter. sd 








NEW TESTIMONY 
IN FAVOR OF THE 


EARTH-CLOSET. 





Boston, Dec. 20, 1869. 
Everything which concerns the health, comfort and welfare of 
the people is a matter of interest to me, as it should be to every 
other person. 1 therefore commend the Earth Closet system as, 
in my judgment, the most important sanitary discovery of the 
age, simple in its arrangement, sure in its operation, and beneficent 
in its results. A careful examination of it is very certain to in- 
duce a trial of it, and the trial is equally certain to sustain all 
that is claimed for it. Its merits need only to be known to pro- 
cure for it the widest demand. Indeed, 1 think no commenda- 
tion of it can be too strongly expressed. ‘Eureka’ should be its 
motto or trade-mark. There should be at least one Earth Com- 
mode in every household, for its signal convenience and utility, 
especially in cases of sickness, it being as easily removed from 
room to room as a chair ora table, and very neatly constructed 
as a piece of furniture. The one I purchased fuifils all my expe 

tations. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 





LAKE Forest, ILv., Dec. 24, 1869. 
We, the undersigned, having used your Commodes for several 
months, and having given them as severe a test as they need ever 
be subjected to, take pleasure in testifying to their satisfactory 
working, and tothe perfect deodorizing properties of fine Dry 
Earth. For use either in public buildings or private residences 
we consider them preferable to water-closets, as being entirely 
free from odor. 
E. P. WESTON, Principal Lake Forest Female Seminary. 
IRA W. ALLEN, Principal Lake Forest Academy. 
E. 8. SKINNER, Secretary Lake Forest University. 
WILLIAM WARREN, Western Manager London, Liver- 
pool and Globe Insurance Co. 





New York, Dec, 22, 1869. 

If I had known before leaving, England that these closets were 
procurable here, I should not have brought over the four I import- 
ed, as my sole object was to propagate here, by their introduction, 
knowledge of an invention which so perfectly accomplishes its 
purpose that I felt sure, if once known, it must take. 

It may interest you to know that my attention was first attract- 
ed to the Earth-Closet system by finding at an English country- 
seat where I was visiting Earth-Closets in use up stairs and down, 
although the house, a handsome and well-appointed one, had 
water-closets on the same floor#. The fact was so striking, and my 
host spoke so highly of the Earth-Closets, that 1 informed myself 
further about them, and decided to bring some out to this country. 

I hope you will meet with all success; for, whether regard is had 
to economy, health, or decency, the Earth-Closet is, fuci/e princeps, 
beating the water-closet decidedly on the first two points, and the 
every way offensive system which is in common use here in the 
country on all three. I am yours faithfully, 

HOWARD POTTER. 


Send for Circular. Address 
EKarth-Closet Company, 


Home Office, Hartford, Coun., 

19 Doane St., Boston; 507 Broadway, New York; 513 Market St., 
Philadelphia; 1 Holliday St., Baltimore; 2 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans; 285 Main St., Memphis; 138 La Salle 
St., Chicago; 82 State St., Albany’; Massillon, 

Ohio; 29 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Apr. 9. 115 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 8m 








BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 





MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner om Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Intirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 

. 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburut, and it was thought that it would require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of Kgypt had eifaced.”—Late French paper. 

This exquisite preparation can be obtained only of Map. WuTE- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 28 Winren street, up one flight, Room 18. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 3m Mar. 26. 


DRY GOODS. 

Ladies especially invited to the 
ExTRA BARGAINS 
DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, &e., 

oO. 4 CURRIER’S, 94 Hanover st. 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & Logan, General Agents.) 


Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
wit. Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
nge 


ors repaired. 
. 5. 73 Cornhill, Beston. ° om 





THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


—AND— 
CHURCH ADVOCATE. 


The only Church Newspaper published in Massachusetts. 


This well-known and long-established Chureh r, now in 
the thirty-sixth year of its existence, has been and be the stanch 
representative of the principles of the English Reformation, and 
of such men, in our American Church, as Griswold, Meade, Bur- 
gess, omene the dead; and Melivaine, Eastburn, Johns. and Lee, 
among the living. 

In Doctrine it stands upon the ARTICLES OF RELIGION, hon- 
estly interpreted according to the well-known sentiments of the 
English Reformers. 

In Woxsutr AnD Rirvat it advocates simplicity and hearti- 
ness, with due regard to order, and is utterly o to whatever 
tends to the revival of Komish practices in our communion. 

The PLENARY INsPIRATION of Holy Seripture and its para- 
mount authority in matters of faith it fully accepts and constant- 
ly enforces. 

The Vicarious Atonement of onr blessed Lord it rds as the 
foundation of all the Christian’s hope of salvation; his dblation 
of himself upon the cross once offered as “a full, tand suffi- 
Cone apne, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

The present duty pf Evangelical Churchmen it believes to be, 
not the promotion of schism, but a fearless advocacy of the truth, 
with patient waiting upon God. It holds that our position in the 
Church is a true one, and can be made good by argument, and all 
the proofs of history against every gainsayer; and that trath, 
faithfully held and fearlessly poestedt will, in God’s good time, 
sy | us victory, 

It has always endeavored with these principles to unite candor, 
apa and asincere respect for the rights and feelings of 
others. 

Subscription, 33 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50 annum. 
— copies sent tree by mail. nad - 

Address 





“A. WILLIAMS & CO., Publishers, 
At the Church Bookstore, 135 Washington street, Boston. 
Apr. 9. 6t 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


‘**'The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
FOR 1870, 


Will be more than ever alive to the great interests that originate 
and center in New England, and particalarly Bosvon, It trusts 
to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world. Though in no 
sense a “‘religious’’ or “moral’’ paper, it hopes never to be asham- 
ed to espouse those reforms which are the handmaidens of the 
vurest religion and the highest morality,— 
he Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal To!vration of al] Creeds and Colors, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
° Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its adveca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 

which will be enlarged and improved. 

LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains aud convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, promising 
Entire Freedom of Expression, Guided by Candor 


aud Trath. 
In a word, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


may be expected to be the same bright, erisp, wide-awake, reada- 
ble journal it has been for the last tive years, only a little more in- 
tensisied, if possible, in purpose, and with its leanings, more than 
ever, in the right direction. 

We do not intend to be a mere negative exponent of New Eng- 
land thought, but purpose, to the extent of our ability, to 

MAKE OUR IDEAS DOMINANT 

in state, society, church, and all progressive movements. 


‘es a 
THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 
ADVERTISERS, 
who are reminded that their cards in the ComMONWEALTH (of 
which but a limited number can be taken) are not hidden in cum- 


. brous supplements, printed only to be thrown into the waste-bas- 


ket; nor are they buried out of sight within the blanket-foids of 
a quarto paper. But in our neat, compact, folio sheet, with its 
plain, uniform style of typography, the favors of our business 
friends will be found sufhcieutly conspicuous to be seen by all, 
without resorting, at double or quadruple cost, to the hand-bill 
style of — into which too many of the daily journals have 
degenerated. Our rates for advertising, cireulation and distinet- 
ness of presentation considered, will be found to favor the remem- 
brance of the COMMONWEALTH as 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy, oue year, to city subseribers.............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 


(a Remit funds in Money Oxpers or Recisterep Lerrers, 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tur COMMONWEALTH,”’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 





Apr. 9. 








“Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1360. 

No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Pariia- 

: ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—*“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 





For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
i Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Sruart MILL’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women."’ 25 cts., or 30 ets. by mail. Jan. 15. 


R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 

the late Dr. J, CLAwson KELLEY, and Associate Founder of 

the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his only 
office in Boston, 200 Tremont street (near Bolyston), every 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, Lungs, 
Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all diseases of the Urganie System; 
likewise, all impurities of the Blood and other fluids, as Seretila, 
Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, and every description of Humor. Ladies 
and gentlemen are respectfully invited tocall. Office advice rrex. 
All the well-known Remedies Fh ey te my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others pu to be uibe are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned aguinst using them. 


J. WESLEY KELLEY, A.P.;, 
Pa Prepricter ef the Keiley Remeding, 
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OUR ST. LOUIS LETTER. 
Emerson somewhere says, that life is full of compen- 
sations,. This is undoubtedly true, could we but realize it. 
Unfortunately we are prone to let the fiery meteor of 
disappointment blind us'to the beauty and brightness 
of some star of compensation beyond andabove. In the 
intensity of our grief at the failure of some cherished 
plan, or desired achievement, we are temporarily incon- 
solable, and fail to see any good. 

The disappointment felt by the friends of woman’s 
cause in Missouri, in the defeat of the bill before the 
Legislature looking toward their enfranchisement, was 
great indeed; yet, in the light of past experiences with 
Legislatures, it was just what might have been expect- 
ed. Legislatures, like fashion’s votaries, are timid about 
introducing novelties, and wait for some high authority 
to take the initiative. Negro suffrage was sought by 
the same circumlocutary path, but our colored brethren 
found no entrance to the Grand Hall of Freedom till 
they arrived at the national Capitol, and were ushered 
in through the fifteenth door on the staircase of amend- 
ment. Woman must follow the same beaten path, and 
prepare to ascend the staircase to the sixteenth door. 
Petitioning Legislatures can serve but one purpose—that 
of keeping the question before the people,—surely no un 
important purpose. 

While the defeat of the bill was still a subject for dis- 
cussion, close upon it came the compensation for this 
disappointment, namely, the admission to the bar of a 
young lady; and now Missouri claims the honor of hav- 
ing the first lady lawyer inthe country. So familiarized 
has the woman question become to the public mind of 
St. Louis that the event created very little excitement. 
The leading daily of the city, the Democrat, dismissed 
it with the simple announcement of the fact, accompa- 
nied by the high-toned remark, “that it created quite a 
fluttering among the legal fraternity of the male persua- 
sion.” 

To Miss Lemma Barkalo, Attorney, admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of Missouri, is committed the 
honor of solving a problem. For it has come to be a 
stereotyped argument(?) of the objectors, that, while 
women may properly enter the profession of medicine, 
it is entirely improper for her to enter the law. Young 
men have been heard to say, “Men like Ben Butler 
could drive any woman of delicacy from the court room 
whenever they chose.” Concede that they could,—but 
would they, is the question. Since it has never been 
deemed necessary to exclude women from the witness 
box for such a reason, it comes with an ill grace from 
such objectors to raise that question now. 

It is quite possible, nay, very probable, that the driving 
wind may blow froma different quarter. When women, 
in giving in testimony before courts, shall find themselves 
sustained an protected by women among the counsel- 
lors and in the jury, they will have far less terror of the 
inquisitions of cross-examinations, where heretofore they 
have been put to torture by heartless and indecent men, 
who were a disgrace to the profession they have helped 
to bring into disrepute. Recently, in one of the courts 
of St. Louis, a woman had her feelings so outraged by 
the insolent and irrelevant questioning of an attorney, 
that she was, through sheer desperation, driven to the 
manly art of self-defense, and attacked her tormentor 
with a poker, seized from a stove near by. 

This browbeating of witnesses is but one of the many 





Preparations are also being made for a Convention 
at Oberlin, O., sometime during the last of this month. 
This has been caused by the action of President Fair- 
child, who has taken the field against Woman Suffrage. 
His attitude and action have roused the women of 
that liberty loving neighborhood. 

A Woman Suffrage meeting was held at Montelair, N. 
J.,on Tuesday, Mrs. Mary F. Davis, John Whitehead, 
Esq., Rev. J. B. Harrison, late of Bloomington, IIL, and 
others, taking part in the meeting. 


TURN YOUR GUNS ON THE WOMEN! 


I amaconstant and interested reader of the WoMAN’S 
JouRNAL. My sympathy and my convictions are with 
you in the good cause. I want to vote. I want to hold 
office if there be one which I can hold with any credit 
to myself or good to the public. I would be glad to-day, 
if possible, to be Register of Deeds, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Auditor of Accounts, or Postimistress, in 
the county in which I reside. I want to vote on the 
questions of temperance, of taxes, of the distribution of 
the public funds, on the right of girls to equal advan- 
tages with boys in our State University, and on many 
other questions of local importance only. I want a posi- 
tion on some one or all of the committees which are sent 
by our State Legislature to visit all places of publi¢ char- 
ity,—such as the Insane Asylum, the House of Refuge, 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asylums, ete. I am the 
more anxious about this, because I am convinced that 
thousands of dollars might be saved yearly to the State 
by allowing women to serve upon such committees, and 
from the fact that many wrong ideas go abroad in regard 
to the management of these very asylums—as witness 
the articles published recently in your paper in reference 
to our Wisconsin House of Refuge, and Blind Asylum, 
by a Madison, Wis., correspondent. 

Now, dear Edicor, | am the more explicit in thus de- 
fining my position, because I find I am somewhat alone 
in this matter, and my entire object in writing you at 
this time is to ask you to appeal constantly to the wo- 
men of America in regard to these things. To ask that 
you will endeavor to present the matter weekly in such 
a light as to convince them, if possible, of the value and 
necessity of Woman's Enfranchisement. In short, turn 
your guns upon the women! Make them feel that they 
have aduty to perform, that there is something fur them 
to do; that they ought to want to vote. 

I am really discouraged when I hear women of cul- 
ture, sensible, womanly and* noble, assert as they often 
do, “I don’t want to vote.” As a case in point, not 
many days ago I attended the “Ladies* Social” connected 
with the church to which I belong, and one of the la- 
dies presented a paper for the purpose of getting the 
names of any favorable to the cause. Sixteen ladies 
were present, and six refused to allow their names to be 
used. Two of them declared that their husbands were 
in favor of the movement, and would sign the call. One 
had no husband, but said her son would give his name. 
Now my idea is that such women should have a mis- 
sionary sent to them. I tried at the time to show them 
the right, but they had no arguments to present against 
it, only their prejudices, and prejudice is the hardest 
thing in the world to combat. 

A gentleman, who is continually travelling throughout 
this State of Wisconsin, says he is not surprised at the 
result of the attempt made that afternoon; and gives it 








abuses, awaiting the reforming touch of the delicate, but 
firm hand of woman. That hand is now already upon | 
the latch; soon will it carry into the halls of justice the | 
besom of cleanliness, and with true domestic instincts | 
attack the dirtiest corners first, and have done with it. 
. To all who stand on the broad platform of human | 
rights, the joyous acclamations, now resounding | 
throughout the land from our enfranchised colored 
brethren, come with the fullness of significance and 
prophesy and compensation. What though they tri- 
umph first, can we not afford to let the least be great- 
est? If our cause is not based on mere selfish class in- 
terest, but in principle, then their cause is ours, and 
ours their triumph. They have suffered most, and long- 
est, too, if time is measured by heart-throbs, not by mo- 
ments, as the poet expresses it. Let us possess our 
souls in patience. The adverse winds and waves of de- 
lay and opposition may roar and rage about us, but our 





anchor is fast in the solid ground of right and justice, | 
and will not drag. SPERANZA. 


Sr. Louis, April 5, 1870. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


A Middlesex County Woman Suffrage Convention was 
held in the Town Hall, at Cambridge, Mass., on the 7th 
and 8th of April. Mrs. AdaC. Bowles was chosen Pres- | 
ident, addresses were made by Revs. Messrs. Bowles 
and Powers, A. Bronson Alcott, Loring Moody, Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Lacoste, Lora Haynes, 
Mrs. Livermore and others. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed in the object of the Convention by the students 
of the Cambridge Divinity School, all but five of the 
whole number giving it their hearty endorsement. A 
Middlesex County Woman Suffrage Association was or- | 
ganized, which will hold Conventions in every town in 
the county—one each month, as the Essex County As- 
sociation is already doing. Among the resolutions pass- 
ed was the following :— 

Resolved, That the Middlesex County Woman Suffrage | 


Association send grateful thanks to the Hon. G. W. Ju- 
lian, who so promptly after the adoption of the 15th | 


| lost! 


| coste then said, “If I speak again it will be on Female 


as his honest conviction that there are five women op- 
posed to the movement where there is but one man. 
Now, this is too bad. One woman in our town owns 
(she has a husband, I think, though he is never heard 
of in connection with the establishment) three large 
brick stores on one of the business streets, a saloon and 
a large brewery for the manufacturing of lager-beer. 


CN 





as a society. Our conventions, held the 10th and 11th 
of February, had the effect of changing the sentiments of 
many of the members, so that the final vote was an in- 
dication of the actual convictions of those who sustained 
the measure. But, best of all, was the fact, that the com- 
mittee agreed to a favorable report, but substituted a 
form of amendment entirely free from any party taint, 
so that we now feel that, by another winter, the ques- 
tion may be presented without prejudice to the Legisla- 
ture, and with proper effort during the summer, I trust 
we shall secure an amount of petitions that will prove 
absolutely convincing to the law makers of the State. 
County societies are being rapidly organized, and peo- 
ple begin to express an interest in the question that 
quite astonishes themselves. H. M. T. C. 








MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan. 29. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 38m 
W. L. HAYDEN, 
Teacher of Guitar, Flute and Piano, 


Mar, 19. 120 Trement Street. 3m 
A. KING, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Place, 
BOSTON. 4t 


Ia M. S. PAGE, —2 
iF" Merchundise & Money tssroker, 4) 
0a¥~ No.1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 49 
(ar Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 

erty, or Money Loaned upon the same. 

Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Siiver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &e., at very low prices, to pay advances. 

Ca" Watches and Jewelry neatly repaired by an ge 
London workman. 3m lar. 19. 


THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 


- - on Pal 
QUAKER BURNER, 
Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will titany Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 

and retail by S. PHELPS & CO., Agents, 
Mar. 6. 2m 40 Bromiield street, Boston. 


EXTIRPATOR. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and rer- 
MANENTLY, Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 


WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
treet, Boston, Mass. 3m Feb. 26. 
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ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. I . . 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her Rieur oF 
SUFFRAGE, 
Published Every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 


Jutta Warv Hows, Lucy Stone, WitLiaAmM LLoyp GarRkgi- 
son, and T. W. HiaGinson, Associate Editors. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The first number of the WomAN’s JourNAL made its appear- 
ance in this city yesterday. It isa handsome quarto sheet, made 
up with excellent taste, consisting in great part of original arti- 





She presides herself behind the counter for the sale of 
this bitter beverage—is the divinity of the place. And 
this woman does not want the right of suffrage because | 
voting will degrade women. Now the question is, how | 
shall we reach such women? ‘They are strong enough 
to defeat us, I fear, if the question were submitted to 
the people, and women were ailowed to vote upon their 
own enfranchisement. You, who are leaders of the | 
people, turn your guns upon them, Throw grape and | 
canister into their ranks, arouse their minds, awaken | 
their ideas, and educate these women, or our cause is | 
CHRISTINE. 
——, WIs. 
par ete om 


ANOTHER ACCESSION. | 
We cut the following froma private letter. We re-| 
joice at another accession to the ranks of the workers 


for woman. Mrs. Lacoste is a Malden woman, and took 


| part very acceptably in the late Cambridge Convention. | 


We held a religious meeting Sunday, April 3, at Grove- 
land, Mass., my friend, Mrs. Lacoste, of Malden, Mass., 
taking charge of the service. At the close, though the 
weather was very stormy and the roads very bad, the | 
people expressed a wish for another service. Mrs. La- 


Suffrage ;” and at seven in the evening a good audience 
assembled, and Mrs. Lacoste addressed them. I judge 
that a very decided impression was produced in favor of | 
the woman’s cause. One gentleman at the house where 
we stopped had taken opposite ground before the meet- 
ing; but when it was over, he said he was well nigh con- | 
vinced,—that Mrs. Lacoste had presented the matter in | 
a new light, &c. Most truly yours, H. E. Lunt. 


THE WORK IN OHIO. 
You have already alluded to the fact that the suffrage 


, complished friends of the cause. 


cies, editorial and others, addressed to tie interests of women, and 
to the object of securing industrial, educational aud political 
equality between the sexes, The writers for the new paper are 
distinguished by their initials, and are among the best-known ad- 
vocates in this tield of labor. The WomMan’s JouRAL, while aim- 
ing to make for itself an independent career, also takes the place 
of the Agitator, lately published at Chicago, and now superseded 
by this new venture.—Joston Advertiser. 


Tux Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman Suffrage who 
wish to keep the issue clear from ont alliances with other 
reforms and the endless host of individual whims and vagaries— 
who would pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in Engiand, and the temperance aud other special 
reforms in this country, have established a weekly paper, the 
Woman's JOUENAL, published In Boston and Chicago, and edited 
by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr, 
William Lioyd Garrison, and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by ac- 
The WoMAN’s JoURNAL isa 
fair and attractive paper in appearance; while the variety and 
spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respect, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how protoundiy mistaken are 
those who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessarily 
characteristic of the discussion of the question. Tne JoURNAL is 
indispensable to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.—Haryper's Weekly. 


Tue Woman's JouURNAL.—The first number of thle Woman's 
JOURNAL presents a very handsome appearance mwchanically, and 
intellectually it is of more than common ability. The subjects are 
well treated, aud are varied and pertinent. The salutatory, writ- 
ten by Juiia Ward Howe, does not promise too muuch, but is con- 
tident ‘and courageous; the sisters are implored to inake common 
cause, to lay down all partizan warfare, and organize a peaceful 
Grand Army of the Republic of Women—not against men, but 

inst all that is pernicious, against superstition, against oppres- 
sion; at the ¢lose is the scriptural quotation, ‘Let brotheriy love 
continue.” Mrs. Doggett is the foreign correspondent, and do- 
mestic correspondents are numerous and sprightly. The editorial 
summaries, “* What Women are Doing,” and the ‘Notes’ are very 
well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and original. Alto- 
gether, the JovaNat isan admirable paper in every respect; its 
tone is able, dignitied and resolute; it undertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, and if continued in a manner equally ele- 
vated will exercise no small influence in the reform for whose ac- 
complishment so many brave and good women are laboring.—Chi- 
cago Post. 





TERMS: 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending six subscribers will receive a seventh copy 
yREs. Ten copies will forwarded on receipt of $25.00. 


amendment, renewed his former movement, for a 16th | question has not yet commanded a majority of the votes | | Liberal terms to caavassers. 


amendment to the U. 8. Constitution, by which suffrage | 
shall be secured to women, on the same terms as men. | 
The Essex County Woman Suffrage Association is | 
preparing to hold a Convention at Lynn, some time | 
this month. 
A Convention will be held in Dayton, Ohio, on the | 
27th and 28th of this month, when speakers will be in | 


attendance from the East and West. It will be a large 
meeting. | 


of the members of the House of Representatives of Ohio. 
This, we who watched and labored for it, did pot dare | 
to anticipate. But the result is, in itself, a great | 
triumph. 
The resolution, when first introduced, contemplated a 
party fling, rather than any serious effort in our behalf; | 
and the committee to which it was referred was made 
up by the speaker with the intention of calling forth an 
adverse report. This compelled us to hasten our action 


Boston Ovvice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 
second door from Beacon street. 
CuicaGo Orrice—32 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 





All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, and all letters 
relating to its editorial management must be addressed to Mary 
A. Livermore, Managing Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the basiness de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to Woman’s JOURNAL, 
297, Box 4 Boston, Mass. 
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. THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS, 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 

WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 

Enthuslastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents, 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”"—Olive Logan, 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond am 
piuchbeck jewelry.’’—ZJdlinois Statesman. _ 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 





number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 
Ang. 31. tf Indianapolis, Ind, 
THE . 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
—BY — 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 
MYRA BRADWELL, Edicor. 

TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cte. 





This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, ia 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited bya 
woman. 

Communications for the Lega News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 
Published Every Saturday at Dayton, Uhio. 

MIRIAM M. COLE, } ,. 
A. J. BUYER, } Eprrors. 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corexsroxpinxe Epiror. 


The Avvocats enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, el- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither paius nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost ranz of the papers devoted to 
woman's enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Womay’s Apvocare is the production of the almost anf 
versal agitation of the question of Womun’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. Lt is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woinw:, and has ogeasionall¥ 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it, We bidit 
aud the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

‘The Woman’s Apvocatx has conw out enlarged and 
improv It is a bright, pluc. y, wide-awake adyocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionabie: it is fearless av! 
trenchant, and strikes honw every time. It is doing yeoman ef 
Vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patrolr 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Ayitator. 

The Woman's Apvocate, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, sutfraye, equal rights, anda chanoe 
in the world generally fos the sex we all adore aud yet abuse.— 
Springfield Kepublican 


Terms of Subscription : 
$2.50 per annum, payable in advance. 


CLUB RATES: 

Three copies, one year. ............. Rabbseeseeeesoen INE 
Ten copine, oe ase ebbrththsdadieces sacuinaseed 20.00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club. 

Twenty copies, one year... onenes tract il 


(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 


All Remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office Money 
Order, payable to the order of J. J. BeLVILLE. When these ca 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for postage 








Address J, J. BELVILLE, Pus.isuer anv Prorrietor, 
Mar. 26. Dayton, Qhie. 
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